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The New Year 


It is a vital matter for every country to pursue an economic policy 
that encourages production. This applied all the more to countries, the 
wellbeing and material progress of which are largely dependent on their 
foreign trade. It also follows that only such costs and social contributions 
can be imposed on production as it is able to bear in face of international 
competition. 

In reviewing the economic development in this country during the 
past year the thought cannot be avoided that our political leaders do not 
appear to realise the force of this simple truth. Production has, indeed, 
been slightly increased, but not to the same extent as in the preceding 
years. This falling off is not of a fortuitous nature, on the contrary we 
are threatened by a serious decline in production. In addition to costs 
of production having risen, some export prices have fallen, while compe- 
tition in the weakening market has grown keener. This is particularly 
evident in comparison with Swedish timber exports which have main- 
tained their position well and have even captured the market of our 
sawmills. The actual gravity of the position is, perhaps, most clearly 
shown by the fact that such an important branch as the sulphite pulp 
industry is in the same danger zone as the mechanical woodworking 
industry. It is only the paper industry and shipbuilding that are now 
outside the sphere of danger in regard to exports, the latter having 
reaped considerable success by energetic enterprise and skilful use of 
opportunities of trade. 

Many years of distorted burdening of productive resources and 
stubborn preservation of unrealistic rates of exchange have thus resulted 























in the great asset of our national economy, the forests and the manu- 
facture of forest products, being only partially exploited. The neglect 
in this respect is all the more regrettable, seeing that there has been a good 
demand for forest products and that future prospects have induced 
enormous increases in capacity to be made in most of the timber-growing 
countries. As economic policy has hindered the formation of capital 
for private enterprise in other respects, too, we are at present unable 
to carry out the necessary technical rationalisation of our industry to the 
full, to say nothing of our not possessing the means of extending it. 

In the long run the consequences of this will most probably become 
apparent in growing inferiority in the international markets. At present 
we already see a sign of this policy in extensive unemployment with 
consequent unproductive relief work, the cost of which exceeds the 
resources of our State economy. The present foreign exchange crisis 
would also not have assumed such a grave character, if better use had 
been made of the exporting opportunities of the country. 

Another consequence of this attitude is that in Finland — in contrast 
to most of the other West-European countries — rigorous control of 
imports is maintained. In view of the current rates of exchange this has, 
indeed, been necessary in regard to employment in a number of home 
market industries. Nevertheless, we have made a return to a freer market 
economy more difficult, so that an essential condition for internal 
economic stabilisation has been missing. From the standpoint of pro- 
ductive policy the present system is, besides, more likely to have in- 
creased the difficulty, in itself no easy matter, of our incorporation in 
future European economic collaboration. 

During the whole of the post-war period economic policy in this 
country has aimed at creating a welfare state. In so far as this object 
aimed at a better living standard, corresponding to the actual possibilities, 
it was right. But, owing to the continuous redistribution of incomes 
within the framework of the State economy having been too great, the 
reasonable limit has been exceeded. In addition to taxation in itself being 


in some respects actually inimical to production, the Government has 
failed to balance the budget, without troubling about the value of the 


























currency. By a strict monetary policy the Bank of Finland has tried to re- 
establish monetary equilibrium. This policy has, however, not been 
quite consistent, e.g., the central bank has fought shy of resorting to the 
bank rate as a weapon. Nor has it had the intended result, for it has hit 
trade that is financed by the commercial banks one-sidedly and has thus 
had the effect of clearly restricting production. Hitherto the commercial 
banks have, however, loyally tried to maintain production in spite 
of higher costs in trade and industry. But, if the Bank of Finland persists 
in its present policy with regard to rediscounting bills, which imposed 
an extra tax of 627 million marks on the commercial banks last year, 
the banks will be forced to reconsider their attitude towards financing 
trade. 

Our national economy has reached a stage at which the continuation 
of the non possumus policy pursued hitherto will only lead to further 
distorted burdens and a crisis of production that will prove an ever 
growing strain on the public economy. The essential task must now be 
to maintain employment in the country on a sound basis, i.e., to create 
more favourable conditions for trade. It goes without saying that this 
goal will not be attained by resorting to one-sided measures, such as, 
for instance, an adjustment of the rates of exchange. On the other hand, 
we cannot indefinitely postpone a decision on the question, on the solu- 
tion of which not only the immediate course of production, but also our 
stabilisation problem in a wider sense depends. The time has thus come 
for considering these questions in their entirety. 

Such consideration principally affects the Government, but also the 
Bank of Finland. It is therefore fully justifiable to call on those concerned 
for co-ordination of economic policy for constructive purposes. 


28. 2.57 Géran Ebrnrooth 























The plywood industry since the war 


By U. E. SAVOLA, 
Managing Director of Oy Wilh. Schauman Ab 


The first plywood mill in Finland was established in 1912. Notwith- 
standing the uncertain conditions it already had one or two isolated 
successors during the first world war, but the actual foundation of this 
industry was laid in the 1920’s. The hard years in the early 30’s, however, 
prevented any further expansion; most of the industrial undertakings 
were in difficulties at that time. The number of mills and, to some extent, 
their capacity therefore remained practically unaltered for several decades. 

Leaving some special factories out of account, there were 19 actual 


plywood mills in Finland in 1939. Their yearly productive capacity - 


amounted to about 270 000 cu. m. Exports in 1938 totalled 221 o00 
cu.m. and in the year before 252 200 cu.m., which represented the 
maximum for more than the next ten years. In regard to selling prices 
1938 was unfavourable, but 1939 would have been favourable — under 
the shadow of war — if the country had not experienced well-known 
trouble. 

As a result of the war we lost 3 mills. As one mill that had already 
closed down was replaced by another during the war, the number of 
mills at the end of the war in 194; was 16. The productive capacity of 
these mills at that time is not known, because, owing to difficulties in 
exporting, it was not subjected to any severe test immediately after the 
war. However, the machinery was worn out and antiquated, as it had 
been impossible to make technical improvements. The contribution of 
the most important factor in production, manpower, had declined, for the 
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labour force had been supplemented by less skilled workers who could 











not be discharged without further ado. It is indicative of the conditions 
at that time that after the war it took more than 80 working hours to 
produce one unit of output, i.e., one cubic metre, whereas now it takes 4o. 

In the 1930’s the price of a standard of timber, a ton of chemical 
pulp and a cubic metre of plywood was approximately equal or about 
2 000 marks. Since then it has been customary to regard these units of 
production as being of equal value. The trend since the war has, however, 
brought about appreciable changes in this respect. 

In working up wood chemically or mechanically an entirely new 
product is obtained or at any rate a homogeneous quantity of matter in 
which the visual properties of the original natural article are no longer 
apparent. Plywood, on the contrary, is a product which clearly displays 
its natural, structural properties. Knot holes can be filled in and technical 
progress can be turned to advantage in other respects, too, but plywood 
remains a natural product. For this reason, because appearance settles 
the price, plywood has to be sorted and classified at the veneer stage. 
As this calls for human powers of judgment, the plywood industry is still 
a branch employing much manual labour. Normally plywood is classified 
as A, B, BB and WG according to quality. The original and best AA 
quality was abandoned as much as 25 years ago. In glueing, the weakest 
layers are placed on the inside of the construction. In spite of this, less 
than 1 per cent of the best A quality, free from knots, of Finnish birch 
is obtained, of the next or B quality 34 per cent, but of the BB quality 
50 per cent and of the WG quality the rest or 45—46 per cent. The abb- 
reviation WG comes from the English words »well glued only». The 
manufacturer therefore guarantees nothing but the glueing in the latter 
case. 

The English custom of drinking tea greatly encouraged the develop- 
ment of our plywood industry in former days. A light, durable material 
was required for packing tea. At the end of the 1920’s about two-thirds 
of the output of Finnish plywood were still used for tea chests. The 
material required was shipped to the producing countries in the Far East 


and returned in due course, mostly to Western Europe, especially to 
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The average export prices of plywood 
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England. Nowadays no more than, perhaps, 3 per cent is used for this 
purpose. 

At the beginning of the 1930’s it already proved necessary to find 
a new use for birch plywood. The furniture and building trades were its 
new buyers. Many changes have occurred since then in the use of ply- 
wood. Increased demand in an expanding world economy produced 
increased sales, but on the other hand the appearance of new competitors 
in the market upset the balance. Among these recent competitors of 
plywood the following should be mentioned. For packing purposes 
paper products already began to be used in the 1920’s on a large scale. 
This, indeed, did not affect the market for tea chests, but in many other 
cases it restricted the use of plywood, as, for instance, in the nail industry. 
The hardboard industry, thanks to the varied uses of its output, has 
become an important competitor in the furniture and building trades and 
wherever 3—6 mm plywood was formerly employed. Thicker plywood 
is now often replaced by blockboard and by the latest newcomer, the 
so-called chipboard, which was not produced on a large scale until after 
the second world war. This article is ousting plywood from many old 
spheres of use. All these articles are produced in Finland, though the 
manufacture of the last-named is only in its initial stage here. Finally, 
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light metals and some plastic products have replaced plywood in some 
spheres, though these are less important. 











On the other hand, a higher living standard and the great increase 
in population throughout the world have created an ever growing 
demand for plywood and its competitors. This has been the case especi- 
ally with regard to the building trade, from furnishing material down to 
wireless and television sets. In the largest plywood-producing country 
in the world, the United States, the output of plywood has been doubled 
in a short time, yet in spite of that imports of plywood have also increased. 
In Western Germany the output of plywood has, contrary to expectations, 
risen to such an extent that Germany is now ahead of Finland as a 
producer of plywood. Our own output, too, has grown and exports in 
1955, when they attained their peak, amounted to 286 400 cu.m. of 
plywood and 33 900 cu.m. of blockboard or 320 300 cu.m. in all. The 
present productive capacity of this country may be estimated at 380 000 
cu.m. 


Production and exports of plywood in 1938, 1948—yj6 








| Production | Exports | Exports in % 





Thousand cu. m. | of production 
1938 250.0 221.0 88 
1948 214.1 173.1 81 
1949 234.9 211.5 go 
1950 222.8 194.4 87 
1951 320.8 277.5 87 
1952 239.8 220.5 92 
1953 270.0 215.2 80 
1954 338.3 297.8 86 
1955 363.0 3.20.3 88 
1956 271.0 229.4 85 


Our plywood industry has encountered great difficulties of late. To 
understand the causes of this it should be borne in mind that the United 
Kingdom has always been our biggest buyer and has in normal circum- 
stances purchased more than the half of our exports. Although the 
industry has tried to enter new markets, no permanent change has been 
.accomplished. British purchases of plywood are therefore strongly 
reflected in our plywood industry. After the war Britain covered its total 
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plywood requirements through an organisation set up by the Govern- 
ment which controlled purchases and itself even laid in stocks. The 
first really serious setback occurred in 1953, when these stocks began to 
be sold in the United Kingdom and a gradual change to free imports 
was introduced. Importers in Western Europe kept a sharp eye on the 
new situation and restricted their stocks for fear of, or in the hope of, a 
fall in prices. In such circumstances our industry was obliged to restrict 
its output very much; nevertheless, prices fell. It is indicative of the 
special position of the plywood industry in comparison with other 
exports that the Korean crisis only affected the prices and markets of 
the plywood industry for a short time and even then very slightly. 
Britain’s key position as regards our plywood industry was clearly 
evident in 1956. During the previous year Britain had bought 196 132 
cu.m. from us, a quantity that was for special reasons too large. Stocks 
increased appreciably towards the end of the year and economic develop- 
ments in Britain were unfavourable. In 1956 our exports to Britain 
therefore dropped to about 114000 cu.m. or by 42 per cent and the 
difference could only be disposed of partly in other markets. This 
resulted in greatly restricted output and lower prices. It can be mentioned 
as an example of the changed market situation that, whereas the price of 
birch plywood in January 1956 was about 33 coo marks per cu.m., the 
price in January 1957 was about 23 ooo marks per cu.m. This trend has 
entirely set its mark on the present position and our plywood mills are 
again running at a very slow speed. 


Finland’s exports of plywood and blockboards 








I 000 cu. m. | 4 





To Se 
1938 | 1948 | 1953 | 1955 | 1956 | 1938 | 1948 | 953 | 1955 | 1956 








Great Britain 140 gI 68 196 114 63.3 §2.5 31.7 61.2 49.6 





USA ° ) 28 35 30 0.0 02 13.0 109 I29 
Netherlands 13 25 24 14 13 5.9 14.6 It 4.4 5.5 
Belgium 4 II 8 8 II 1.7 6.6 3.9 2.6 5.0 
E.Germany \ \ I 8 II , \ 0.4 2.6 4.7 
W.Germany f 3 s° 17 8 9 J o al 7.8 2.4 4.0 
Denmark 8 3 15 10 10 3.7 1.8 7.0 3.2 4.6 
Sweden I 7 8 5 5 0.4 3.8 3.5 1.6 2.1 
Others 52 36 46 36 26 23.8 20.4 21.6 Ilr 61143 
Total as ae: 320 229 100.0 100,0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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The plywood industry has always been an industry that requires 
much manual labour. In this respect much has, indeed, been rationalised, 
but on the other hand the sharp rise in wages has resulted in their ratio 
to the price of the finished article being higher now than ever before. 
Our problem of costs thus affects the activity of the plywood industry 
more than that of the rest of the woodworking industry. 

There is no doubt that at present the plywood industry is experiencing 
and will experience great difficulties. The crisis is partly due to factors 
that are common knowledge. But a solution of our own problems will 
not yet provide a solution for the plywood industry. In regard to the 
demand to-day and in the near future its productive capacity is 
undoubtedly too large; the establishment of new mills is therefore out of 
the question. From a geographical point of view the mills aze already 
fairly evenly distributed throughout the birch areas and waterways of the 
country, so that their regrouping would not be worth while. Nor would 
this be possible from a financial standpoint. 

When the stumpage prices of birch are always compared with those 
of sawmill logs, it is easy to forget that in measuring birch the middle 
measurement outside the bark is used, but in measuring sawmill logs 
the top measurement below the bark, so that the cubic contents of birch 
at the time of sale are in reality 30 per cent larger. The possibility of 
reducing stumpage prices is limited, however, for the cost of labour and 
transport generally forms the main part of the price of the raw material. 

What can we do to help the plywood industry out of its present state? 
We will leave our main problem and the rates of exchange out of the 
question. One possibility would be to raise the question of duty in trade 
negotiations, for it has become impossible for us to export to some 
countries on account of the high duty. As birch logs have not been made 
liable to import duty, they are still being exported from Finland and, 
indeed, the best qualities, owing to high rates of freight. 

The future therefore looks gloomy for the plywood industry. The 
abolition of Customs duty in the countries of Western Europe would 
further increase the difficulties of the situation, if we ourselves were not 
parties to it. It is a consolation, if it can be so called, that the forest 
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resources of the world, especially those parts that are of the best use, are 
being incessantly overtaxed in consequence of the increase in population 
from year to year. The demand for all commodities is growing. If only 
we can find new markets and create new methods of using plywood, it 
should be possible to dispose of our output. But it will not be easy. 
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Finland's foreign liabilities and assets 


By RAGNI BARLUND, 
Member of the Bank of Finland Institute for Economic Research 


The international investment market which has got under way only 
to a limited extent except in America, is still marked by scantiness. The 
Bank of Finland, for its part, has been cautious in sanctioning foreign 
credits and now permits borrowing only for purposes of investment and 
then in general only for a relatively long period of redemption. The 
restrictive monetary policy has also caused foreign financial assistance 
to be limited. In the sphere of foreign trade, on the contrary, the fear 
of excessive financing gave way last year to a demand for increased 
supplies of goods for the purpose of fighting inflation. 

Since Finland joined the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development the latter has been the principal provider of loans to this 
country. From 1949 to 1955 five loans amounting in all to 50.3 million 
dollars were obtained for disposal in various countries for definite 
productive purposes precisely defined in advance. The redemption of 
earlier loans is proceeding or has been completed, but of the later loans 
8.0 million dollars, equivalent to 1 900 million marks, were still availabie 
at the beginning of 1956. The loans were taken up by the Bank of Finland 
and passed on to industrial enterprises and power stations against bills 
drawn in the original currency. However, as the negotiation of such loans 
was considered foreign to the actual business of the bank, it has now 
established an affiliated concern for this purpose, the Mortgage Bank 
of Finland Ltd. Immediately after its establishment the new bank took 
over the administration of a new loan which the Bank for Reconstruction 
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and Development had granted Finland in May 1956. According to the 














country in which purchases are made with the proceeds of the loan, this 
loan can also be drawn upon in various currencies to the amount of 15 
million dollars or 3 500 million marks. Part of the loan is to be employed 
for power stations with transmission lines, besides which a woodworking 
concern, a cement works and the City of Helsinki receive portions of it. 
The loan runs for 20 years and the rate of interest is 4 34 per cent. 
Redemption is to begin in 1959. 

At the beginning of 1956 part of the two Russian credits of 40 million 
roubles each, obtained in 1954 and 1955 and available in the course of 
three years, had also not been drawn upon. Of the loan at the disposal 
of the Treasury for various purposes 1 000 million marks were still 
available, and of the other loan, taken over by the Bank of Finland, an 
approximately equal amount. 

During last year two State-owned companies obtained foreign credit 
under State guarantee. Typpi Oy had already obtained a loan in DM in 
the previous year, but had not been able to employ it, while Neste Oy 
obtained a loan issued in dollars, French francs and DM for its productive 
equipment. These credits amounted to 3 100 million marks in all. As in 
previous years, the rest of the private loans consisted, with one or two 
exceptions, of shipowners’ credits for ships they were having built 
abroad or had bought secondhand. In the course of the year ship- 
owners took over several vessels for which part of the purchase price 
had been paid in advance or in cash at the time of delivery, but for 
which part still remains to be paid within the next few years. Credits of 
this nature were obtained to the amount of 1 900 million marks. 

Long-term loans that had been placed at the disposal of the country 
in these ways were employed during 1956 to a total value of 6 400 million 
marks or slightly more than in the previous year. 

At the same time repayment of earlier foreign credits amounted to 
4900 million marks. The ship credits of the kind referred to totalled 
2 400 million, besides which appreciable sums were repaid of the post- 
war credits from the United States, both to the Export-Import Bank and 
on such credits with which consumer goods had been bought out of 
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surplus army stores. Considerable sums also went in the redemption of 
two earlier loans from the Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
as well as of a coffee loan of 1946 from Brazil and a similar one of 1947 
from Colombia. Besides, a large repayment was made on the Govern- 
ment’s indebtedness in bills to the State Bank of Sweden which dated 
from the war and the time just after it. The redemption of the actual 
funded debt to Sweden is not due to begin until 1959. 

The interest on all foreign loans amounted to 2 500 million marks 
last year. 

The geographical distribution of the long-term liabilities is illustrated 
by the following table which shows the position at the end of the past 
two years. . 


Finland’s foreign liabilities 





31. 12. 1955 31. 12. 1956 

mill. mks mill, mks 
United Kingdom 500 500 
Belgium ° ° 
Denmark 100 200 
France ° 500 
Netherlands I 900 I 500 
Norway I 100 I 100 
Switzerland 200 100 
Sweden 25 500 25 300 
Western Germany 100 700 
Soviet Union 2 800 4 600 
United States 24 500 23 300 
Brazil I 700 I 400 
Colombia 800 700 
IBRD 7 700 8 500 
Total 66 900 68 400 


At the same time a certain long-term movement of capital of another 
kind was proceeding from Finland. In accordance with the articles of the 
International Monetary Fund, the Government repatriated against gold 
and dollars a part of the amount in marks, 1 200 million, that had been 
paid in membership fees to the Monetary Fund. In addition, the Bank 
of Finland, with a view to earnings in interest, invested part of its 
reserves in foreign bonds, i.e., 500 million marks. Thus the movement of 
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long-term capital did not yield any actual surplus, for this outward 
movement slightly exceeded the surplus of loans. 

The big deficit in foreign trade last year was only partly covered 
by net current income from other sources. As far as can be seen at 
present, the deficit in foreign trade is estimated at about 14 000 million 
marks. Unfortunately, the praiseworthy efforts of previous years to 
strengthen the foreign exchange reserve were thus interrupted. However, 
the threat of inflation in the country was considered to be so great that it 
was necessary to counteract it by means of increased imports of goods, 
even at the expense of the foreign exchange reserves. Part of the latter 
was sacrificed last year, besides which there was a certain increase in the 
short-term liabilities. As far as Finland’s short-term assets and liabilities 
are known, the following figures are given for them at the end of the past 
two years, as well as for the changes in the course of 1956. 


Finland’s short-term assets and liabilities ~ 





31. 12. 1955 31. 12. 1956 Change 
mill. mks mill. mks mill. mks 

Assets 
The State I 200 - — 1 200 
Banks 

gold 8 200 8 200 - 

foreign exchange 35 500 26 900 — 8600 

committed foreign exchange II 400 8 100 — 3300 

foreign bills 100 100 - 
Import prepayments I 200 I 300 + 100 
Other assets goo goo - 
Total 58 500 45 500 —13 000 
Liabilities 
Banks 

foreign exchange accounts 4 300 5 500 + I 200 

mark accounts of holders abroad 5 000 8 400 + 3400 
Export prepayments 4 300 3 900 — 400 
Import credits received 3 100 3 100 — 
Total 16 700 20 900 + 4200 
Net assets 41 800 24 600 —17 200 


The decrease in the foreign assets amounted altogether to 13 000 
million marks. The greater part of the assets consists of the gold and 
foreign exchange at the disposal of the banks, which were hit hardest by 
the reduction. However, the decrease did not affect all foreign currencies 
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equally, but mainly the West-European, whereas the dollar reserves 
were slightly increased. Another large item is made up of foreign ex- 
change which is, indeed, in the hands of the banks, but had been sold 
to clients as cover for documentary credits etc. At the beginning of the 
year large sums had also been set aside against licences that called for 
immediate payment of the reequired foreign exchange. Such imports 
continued subsequently during the year, so that the amount of foreign 
currency set aside was appreciably reduced. 

On the other hand, the known short-term liabilities increased by 
4 200 million marks. The banks’ liabilities in foreign currency increased, 
but foreigners’ deposits in marks in Finnish banks grew still more. 
The greater part of the increase on the mark accounts must be ascribed 
to purchases of goods from American surplus stores for payment in 
marks. The amounts in marks are deposited by the seller at the Bank of 
Finland until they can be employed for suitable exports from Finland to 
some other country. 

It is quite natural that among the private liabilities and assets only 
certain items can be dealt with statistically. As far as is known, they did 
not alter much during last year. However, all the liabilities and assets 
that depend upon customary terms of payment for imports and exports 
are not included in the calculations. The possibility is not precluded, 
however, that the fear of devaluation may to some extent have accelerated 
payments for imports, while delivery to the banks of foreign exchange 
received for exports may have been delayed for the same reason. It is 
scarcely likely, however, that there have been any considerable changes, 
to judge by the fact that the drain of 17 000 million marks on the net 
assets abroad is not much in excess of the deficit in the balance of trade as 
calculated at present, in many cases approximately. 

A combination of Finland’s long-term liabilities and known holdings 
of securities with the known net short-term assets yields the following 
figures for the total net foreign liabilities in marks and converted into 
dollars. 

This calculation does not include the membership fees already paid 
by the Government to the International Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
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31.12. 19§§ 31.12.1956 31. 12. 1955 31. 12, 1956 











mill. mks mill. mks —_— mill. $ mill. $ 
Long-term liabilities —66 900 —68 400 — 289.6 —296.1 
Holdings of securities 2 800 3 400 12.1 14.7 
Net short-term assets 41 800 24 600 181.0 106.5 
Finland’s net foreign liabilities —22 300 —40 400 —96.5 —174.9 


national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, nor the correspond- 
ing liability for the balance of the fees. 

In view of the foreign turnover of this country, the long-term liabili- 
ties should be considered moderate. With a few exceptions due to the 
period of shortage of goods immediately after the war, the loans have 
been employed for investments that serve exports either directly or 
indirectly, so that they can be expected to pay for themselves. In similar 
circumstances this account should certainly be capable of carrying a 
heavier burden. The short-term position, on the contrary, is less satis- 
factory. Instead of the situation having improved, as in the preceding 
years, imports were increased last year at the expense of liquidity. How 
the position is likely to develop this year, naturally depends very much 
upon exports. There can, however, scarcely be any question of such a 


heavy drain as last year owing to imports of record proportions. 





«nally 











The economic situation 


During the first two months of this year international interest con- 
tinued to be focussed on the Middle East. Fortunately, however, the 
Suez crisis did not become another Korea and its reactions on the prices 
of raw materials have consequently, with a few exceptions, been 
moderate. On the contrary, more normal conditions in the international 
markets have been visible lately. As freights have, however, risen 
appreciably, the Suez crisis has considerably increased the cost of 
imported goods in some countries. The supply of oil to Western Europe 
is still encountering difficulties. 

Evidently the experiences of the Suez crisis have accelerated the 
efforts to coordinate the resources of Western Europe. Since New Year 
the six so-called Messina states — Belgium, Luxembourg, Holland, 
France, Italy and Western Germany — have come to an agreement for 
a Customs union, by which means the plans for a wider European free 
trade area, in which the United Kingdom would participate, have 
acquired firmer shape. As it is considered that there are considerable 
prospects of such European collaboration, the Northern countries are 
placed in a difficult position. While these plans are under discussion, 
information is available from the OEEC countries concerning economic 
developments which indicate a distinct slowing down of the pace of 
expansion. Whereas industrial production in these countries increased 
by about 10 per cent on an average in 1955, the increase in 1956 was 
about 5 per cent. In the United Kingdom the rise in production ceased 
entirely, and in Western Germany it was slower than in 1955, while 
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The increase of industrial production of some countries in per cent, 193 3—J6 
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expansion continued at an unreduced pace in France and Italy. In Sweden 
the increase amounted to 2 per cent. 

However, both prices and wages have continued to rise in most 
countries in Western Europe. In spite of protective measures of economic 
policy that have been successful in some cases, the danger of inflation 
still presents the greatest problem, not only in Western Europe, but also 
in the United States. As we show later in this review, the rise in costs 
has been appreciably larger in Finland than in the majority of other 
countries. 

Now that we face important decisions in economic policy in this 
country, we cannot descry any such factors in the international economic 
trend as would be likely to improve the situation in Finland. On the 
contrary, harder international competition and, in time, altered bases 
of economic policy must be expected. 


Foreign trade 





During the past year there was a change for the worse in Finland’s 
foreign trade. This was partly due to international factors, but mainly 
to internal events in economic policy. 


External factors were responsible for the setback to exports of sawn 
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goods and plywood and to their prices. Nor was it possible to prevent 
prices for our imported goods from rising to some extent practically 
all along the line, partly owing to higher rates of freight. 

Our economic policy must bear the exclusive blame, among other 
things, for the circumstance that the deficit that occurred for these 
reasons in receipts of foreign exchange was not made good by increasing 
exports of other goods in a corresponding degree. This would probably 
have been possible, if the strike had not broken out in March, resulting 
in production coming to a standstill almost entirely for three weeks. 
The consequences of the strike represented not only reduced exports, 
but also a larger demand for imports. For, as wages rose at least 10 per 
cent after the strike, it became necessary, with a view to restricting 
purchasing power, to throw open the doors to imports of record pro- 
portions. 

At the end of the year the balance.of trade recorded such a large 
deficit that the total balance of payments — in spite of the invisible items 
yielding a net income of over 11 000 million marks — wound up with a 
deficit of over 14 000 million. This deficit was covered for the greater 
part by drawing on the foreign exchange reserve of the central bank 
which was reduced during the year by approximately one-quarter. This 
was very unfortunate, too, with regard to the current efforts at economic 
integration in Europe. For the plants to liberalise foreign trade could no 
longer be proceeded with; on the contrary, the so-called automatic 
licensing had to be restricted. 

Thus, as regards foreign trade, the current year has begun much worse 
than last year. The foreign exchange reserve can no longer be sacrificed 
in order to pay for imports as heavy as last year’s. In such circumstances 
imports must be limited mainly in accordance with the size of receipts 
from exports. The latter are expected to amount to about the same this 
year as in 1956. Exports of paper are likely to be increased by about 
100 000 tons. It should also be noted that at the beginning of the year 
prices were rather firmer. Prices for chemical pulp have dropped slightly, 
but it is expected that the quantities exported will reach last year’s 
level. On the other hand, the prospects in the market for sawn goods 
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The share of certain export products and plywood are uncertain, like 
in Finland’s export income last year. 


During the last few months, 
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Finnish exporters, among others, earlier than last year. In the 
second place there is the decision of the British Government, announced 
at the turn of the year, to release its reserve stock of 140 000 stds with 
a view to reducing British imports, unless the stocks are replenished at a 
later stage. In the third place, we have undoubtedly lost part of our 
market to Sweden which, no doubt, wishes to retain it; here it need only 
be mentioned that, while Sweden’s exports of sawn goods fell off in 
1956 by 5 per cent (to 993 000 stds), ours decreased by as much as 18 
per cent. Finally, as regards the rise in price, it should be noted that up 
to date this represents barely one-third of the fall in price last year. The 
position in the market for sawn goods should therefore be considered 
very unclear for the present. 

Shipments of exports were less last year than in the previous year in 
regard to most of the articles of export. Exports of sawn goods (soft- 
wood) were reduced from 785 000 to 644 000 stds or by 18 per cent. 
Plywood exports fell off from 321 000 to 230 000 cu.m. or as much as 
28 per cent. Of round timber 4.4 million cu.m. were exported against 
5.0 million in the previous year, a decrease of 11 per cent. Exports of 
prefabricated houses, which still amounted to, roughly, 800 000-900 000 


The ‘exports of timber and woodworking products 























Exports in 1 000’s % Change 

Product 1936 1955 1956 

38 | 1953 | 1954 | t955 | 1956 | 1954 | 1955 

Pitprops piled cum. 1912 588 966 1457 1516 +51 +4 
Pulpwood » 1172 1431 2146 3084 1457 +44 14-20 
Sawn timber stds 997 680 729 785 644 +8 -18 
Prefabricated houses sq.m. - 897 788 296 263 -63 —II 
Plywood cu.m 219 = 216 298 321 230 +8 ~—28 
Mechanical pulp ton 265 204 193 183 16 —5 +2 
Sulphite cellulose » 751 464 580 682 679 +18 —-—o 
Sulphate cellulose » 244 323 375 447 452 +19 +1 
Boards and cardboards » _ 76 101 110 106 +8 —4 
Wallboard » 80 45 59 61 49 +3 —20 
Wrapping paper » 67 177 248 294 298 +19 =+1 
Newsprint » 361 402 392 470 537 +20 +14 
Other pape » 50 97 III 141 1§9 +27 +13 























sq.m., fell off still further last year by 11 per cent or to 263 000 sq. m. 
Shipments of boards, cardboard and wallboard were also reduced. 

About as much chemical pulp was shipped as in 1955, while ship- 
ments of paper increased by 10 per cent owing to the capacity of new 
mills coming into use. 

Altogether the volume of exports increased by barely 1 per cent in 
comparison with the previous year. Owing to export prices falling in 
some cases, the va/ue of exports decreased from 181 300 to 178 000 million 
marks or by 2 per cent. | 

The volume of imports, on the contrary, rose by as much as 14 per 
cent. The average level of import prices rose by about 2 per cent for the 
whole year and from December to December still more. The value of 
imports thus increased to an all-time record level or from 177 000 to 
203 600 million marks. The increase amounted to 26 600 million marks 
ot 15 per cent. 

In such circumstances the balance of trade recorded a very big deficit, 
as much as 25 600 million marks, at the end of the year. In 1955 there 
had been a surplus of 4 300 million. Besides, an appreciable change for 
the worse was visible in the balance of prices in foreign trade at the end 
of the year. The index for the terms of trade, compiled by the Board of 
Customs, stood at 119 in December last year as against 134 in the previous 
year. The corresponding index of the Central Statistical Office had 
dropped slightly less or from 143 to 133. 

The share of forest products in the total exports was reduced from 
81 to 78 per cent. Exports of mechanically produced woodworking 
products decreased by no less than 12 000 million marks, while exports 
of pulp and paper products increased by 4 500 million. The share of 
products of the metal industry in the total exports amounted to 16 per 
cent. Exports of dairy produce amounted to 4600 million marks or 
about twice as much as in 1955. Of butter 11.0 million kg were exported, 
whereas in the previous year it had been necessary to import about the 


same quantity. Exports of cheese amounted to 12.5 million kg and were 


thus of approximately the same size as in the year before. Among imports 
there was an increase especially in regard to fuel, machinery and appara- 
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tus, and means of transport. Altogether imports of capital goods in- 











creased by 23 800 million marks to 146 800 million, while imports of 
consumer goods only grew by 2 800 million marks to 56 700 million. 


The principal import and export groups, 1934—1956 




















tooo mill. mks % 
Groups 
1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
Imports 
Cereals 6.42 8.92 9.24 4.2 5.0 4.6 
Other foodstuffs and luxuries 20.66 29.00 20.79 13.6 12.4 10.2 
Metals and metal products 21.15 - 23.97 26.94 13.9 13.6 13.2 
Machinery and apparatus 20.33 25.35 3.2.56 13.4 14.3 16,0 
Means of transport 15.76 17.70 22.67 10.4 10,0 IL. 
Fossil fuel 18.12 22.32 28.05 11.9 12.6 13.8 
Textile raw materials and products —20,08 21,21 23.25 13.2 12.0 11.4 
Chemical raw materials and 
products 13.56 14.46 15.75 8.9 8.2 7.7 
Other goods 16.06 21.03 24.31 10.5 11.9 12.0 
All goods 521.14 176.96 203.56 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Exports 
Timber and timber products 62.19 69.99 56.67 39.7 38.6 31.8 
Pulp 29.88 36.78 38.02 19.1 20.3 21.4 
Paper & cardboards 32.91 40.33 44.82 21.0 22.2 25.2 
Ships 11,82 14.32 13.88 7-5 7-9 7.8 
Other metal products 10,02 12.07 13.85 6.4 6.7 7.8 
Dairy products 2.93 2.38 4.60 1.9 1.3 2.6 
Other goods 6.87 5.46 6.15 4.4 3.0 3.4 
All goods 156.62 181.26 177.99 100.0 100.0 100.0 


With regard to the geographical distribution of foreign trade it should 
be mentioned that the Western bloc represented 73.8 per cent of our 
trade (72.9 per cent last year) and the Eastern bloc 26.2 per cent (27.9 per 
cent). Our western trade increased by 18000 million marks (7.1 per 
cent) and our eastern trade by 5 300 million (5.6 per cent). Although our 
exports to the United Kingdom declined very much, that country 
remained by far the largest of our partners in trade. Owing to our 
trade with it only rising from 79 400 million marks to 79 700 million, 
its share in our total foreign trade dropped slightly. Our trade with the 
Soviet Union increased from 57 800 million marks to 62 500 million, 
with Western Germany from 32 400 to 39 400 million and with the 
United States from 19600 to 25 100 million. 
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The geographical distribution of Finland’s foreign trade 





Imports (cif) Exports (fob) 
Country mill. mks | . % mill. mks o 
| 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | t955 | 1956 | 1955 














United Kingdom 41.58 35.87 204 20.3 38.16 43.50 21.4 24.0 





Soviet Union 28.36 26.05 13.9 14.7 34.16 31.70 19.2 17.5 
Germany, Western 23.99 15.87 11.8 9.0 15.40 16.52 8.7 9.1 
France I1.7t 10.53 5:7 6.0 9.41 8.44 5.3 4.7 
Sweden 11.00 8.73 5-4 4-9 3.84 3.40 2.2 1.9 
Netherlands 8.16 6.37 4.0 3.6 645 8.02 3.6 4.4 
Belgium-Lux. 6.04 5.28 3.0 3.0 7.82 6.29 4-4 3.5 
Poland 8.91 8.57 4-4 4.8 4.03 3.61 2.3 2.0 
Denmark 5-39 6.39 2.6 3.6 4.42 5-35 2.5 3.0 
Germany, Eastern 4.63 4.73 2.3 2.7 3.89 3.97 2.2 2.2 
Czeckoslovakia 4-95 4.76 2.4 29 2.23 1.86 3 1.0 
Italy 2.77 1.91 T.4 i 2.44 2.16 1.4 1.2 
Norway 3.68 3.86 1.8 2.2 1.14 2.40 0.6 1.3 
Switzerland 3.67 2.39 1.8 1.3 1.05 1.67 0.6 0.9 
Rest of Europe 9.02 8.48 4.5 4.7 10.14 9.90 5-7 5-4 
Whole of Europe 173.86 149.79 85.4 84.6 144.58 148.79 81.2 82.1 
U.S.A. 13.22 9.29 6.5 5.2 11.85 10.35 6.7 5-7 
Brazil 6.77 7.30 3.3 4.1 5.77 4-72 3.2 2.6 
Argentina 3.36 5.17 1.7 2.9 3.23 3.92 1.8 2.2 
Other countries 6.35 5.41 3.1 3.0 12.56 13.48 28 7-4 
Total 203.56 176.96 100.0 100.0 177.99 181.26 100.0 100.0 


Trade agreements fot 1957 have already béen concluded with most 
countries. Our exports to the Soviet Union were fixed at 615 million 
roubles (about 37 000 million marks) and our imports from it at 500 
million roubles (about 30 coo million marks). It was intended to cover 
two-thirds of the difference of 115 million roubles by imports from three 
other eastern countries. However, the trade negotiations with Poland 
and Roumania produced a surprise in this respect. For these countries, 
which had from the first been the most important in the »triangular 
trade» with the Soviet Union, did not wish to continue these tripartite 
dealings, but demanded payment partly in western currency. The position 
is not alarming in itself, for the Soviet Union originally undertook to 
pay for that part of our export surplus that could not be covered by 
triangular trade, in free currency. In future, however, this may cause a 
reduction in our exports to the Soviet Union. 

The foreign exchange reserve of the Bank of Finland decreased last year, 
as already mentioned, by almost one-quarter or from 32 100 million 
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The exchange reserve of Bank of Finland 
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marks to 24 800 million. The decrease is entirely due to a great reduction 
in EPU currencies. Up to 23rd February the reserve had fallen off again 
to 19 500 million marks. In view of the export prospects for the current 
year, the Bank of Finland has calculated that western currency will be 
available to a maximum value of 85 000 million marks as against 110 000 
million last year. On this account radical measures have been adopted 
with regard to western imports. On 13th December the Government 
issued a directive to the licensing authorities to reduce the so-called 
automatic licensing in the case of western currencies — excepting some 
»soft» currencies — during the period 1st December 1956—1st April 
1957 to not more than 20 per cent of the amounts granted for such 
imports during the period 1st December 1955—30th November 1956. 
In the middle of February this was supplemented by instructions con- 
cerning automatic licensing, too, in the case of »soft» western currencies. 
During the current quarter such licences may be granted for not more 
than 25 per cent of the total imports during the twelve months referred 
to. In this way a ceiling has been imposed on the whole of western 
imports, which means that import licences are being greatly cut down 
in comparison with last year. 
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Changes in industrial production 1955-1956 
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1. Paper, 7. leather, rubber etc. 
2. woodworking, 8. textile, 
3. export industries. 9. food, beverages and tobacco, 
4. Metal industries, 10. electricity, gas and waterworks, 
5. stone, clay, glass etc. 11. printing, 
6. chemicals, 12. home market industries. 


13. Total industries, 


Production and employment 





It has been a characteristic feature of economic development in 
Finland since the war that production has increased annually more in 
industry than in other branches of trade. While the total output of the 
community, the zet national product, exceeded the 1938 level in real values 
by about 64 per cent last year, production in industry had risen by no 
less than 131 per cent. In the export industry the output was 59 per cent 
and in the home market industry 169 per cent higher than during the 
pte-war year referred to. The proportion of industry to the total national 
product had thus risen from 26 to 33 per cent. 

Last year represented a departure from this trend. While the total 
volume of industrial production in 1955 had increased by 11 per cent 
and the total national product by 6 per cent in real values, both industrial 
production and the total national product increased equally on the whole 
last year or by 2-3 per cent. 
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The output of the export industry 
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Output in 1 000’s % Change 

: Product 1955 1956 
' 1954 1955 | 1956 1954 | 1955 

i 
; Sawn timber stds 1 028 1 070 810 + 4 —24 
4 Plywood cu.m. 338 363 271 -—1 —25 
j Prefabricated houses sq.m. 842 350 350 —58 - 0 
é Mechanical pulp ton 715 919 982 +29 +7 
a Sulphite cellulose » 866 995 994 +15 — & 
i Sulphate cellulose » 7°7 830 863 +17 +4 
Board and cardboard » 255 289 294 +13 + * 
Wallboard » 127 135 131 + 6 — 3 
' Newsprint » 456. 545 604 +20 +11 
Other paper » 391 467 499 +19 +7 


) In the export industry output increased by barely 2 per cent. This 
was solely due to a larger output of paper, for the output of mechanically 
produced woodworking articles was 7 per cent less than in 1955 for the " 

reasons already stated. The trend of production of our principal articles 

of export during the last three years is shown in the table. | 
In the home market industry output increased by fully 3 per cent. There 

y was increased production in all branches excepting the stone, clay and y, 
glass industry. In the metal industry output increased by about 1 per cent. 
The greatest rise, 9 per cent, occurred in the foodstuffs industry in 
which, e.g., the production of dairy butter increased by 35 per cent, 


Index of the volume of production in 1954—J6 

















Volume index; 1948 = 100 % Change 
j Branch of industry 1955 1956 
; 1954 | 1955 | 1956 1954 | 1955 
3 
i Export industries 140 154 157 +10 +2 
| Paper industry 151 173 185 +15 +7 
/ Timber industry 124 126 117 +2 - 7 
Home market industries 158 175 180 +11 + 3 
Metal industry 140 157 158 +12 + 1 
Building material industry 148 153 151 + 3 - 1 
F) Chemical industry 206 222 238 + 8 + 7 
Leather, rubber, etc. industry 130 146 150 +12 + 3 
Textile industry 170 197 205 +16 + 4 
Foodstuffs and luxuries 189 197 216 +4 +10 
Power production 184 215 219 +17 + 2 
Graphical industry 148 165 169 +11 + 2 
y Total industries 152 169 173 +11 + 2 
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Fellings for commercial purposes during felling seasons (1/6—31]5) 
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of cheese by 27 per cent and of margarine by 23 per cent. On the other 
hand it should be noted that output fell in some branches of the food- 
stuffs industry after the Government had raised the price of butter, 


sugar and coffee in October. The supply of electric power was increased 
from the previous year — partly owing to the general strike — by only 


2 per cent. The corresponding increase in 1955 had been 17 per cent. 
Last year about 6 900 million kWh of power were developed, of which 
about 76 per cent by water power stations and 24 per cent by steam power ; 
stations. The trend of production in other branches of industry is 


Fellings for commercial purposes in June—Jan. 




















June— January % Change 

Wood sass | ss/s6 | 56/57 | 55/56 | 56/57 

54/55 | 55/56 

| 1 000 cu.m., piled measure 

Thick softwood 3 524 3 582 2 415 +2 —33 
Thick hardwood 1 706 I 770 810 +4 -§4 } 

Spruce pulpwood 6 670 6 190 6 560 -7 +6 

Pine pulpwood 2720 2518 2 845 -7 +13 

Pitprops 722 706 845 —-2 +20 

Firewood 2 393 3 184 4770 +33 +50 

Other kinds 135 211 295 +56 +40 
Total 17 870 18 162 18 567 +16 + 2.2 y 
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illustrated by the table and the Construction in 1952—J6 
diagram (p. 28-29) in which the 








width of each column indicates || Mill. THOS CEG iy 
the share of the particular branch mh 
of industry in the total industrial 
production. 

Lumber work was clearly affected 
by the difficulties with which the 
sawmill and plywood industry 
had to contend. Up to the end 
of last February, reckoning from 
the beginning of the current felling 
season only two-thirds of thick 
softwood and only one-half of thick 
hardwood had been felled for 
commercial purposes in compari- 
son with the corresponding qu- 





antities during the previous season. 
Although, thanks to better export 























prices, more contracts have been 
made since the turn of the year than before it, this is not likely to 
affect the result for the whole felling season to any degree worth 
mentioning. It is probable that fellings of thick softwood will be 
at least one-third smaller than during the 1955/56 season. 
Fellings of stacked timber, i.e., pulpwood and pitprops, on the 
contrary, ate expected to reach about the same level as last year. 
Up to February the timetable of the previous season had even been 
exceeded by about 10 per cent, but this advance is probably due 
partly to contractors having tried to accelerate fellings last autumn 
in anticipation of a possible rise in wages and partly to the excep- 
tionally good weather conditions during the early winter. Fellings 
have been confined more than before to the forests owned by 
joint-stock companies and the State, as private owners have not been 
inclined to accept the low stumpage prices due to the rise of other 
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costs of industry. On the other hand, the price of firewood has risen 
appreciably in consequence of foreign fuel having grown dearer and 
of import difficulties. Therefore quite 50 per cent more firewood has 
been cut than a year ago. As the cutting of firewood had already exceeded 
6 million cu.m., piled measure, during the previous season, it is possible 
that the large firewood fellings in the current season will improve the 
total result. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of obtaining building credits, building 
continued at a very lively rate. At the time of writing statistics are not 
yet available for the whole of last year, but on the basis of the first three 
quarters it may be calculated that the total volume of building rose 
slightly from 1955. The generally stringent state of the money market, 
however, distinctly left its mark, as is visible in the number of building 


licences granted having fallen off both in the centres of population and 


in the rural districts. It is worth mentioning that Arava loans were 
applied for to the value of only 12 600 million marks for 1957, which is 
over 20 per cent less than for the previous year. 


Building in Jan.—Sept. 1955 and 1956 





























Granted building | Buildings under Completed 
on permits | construction buildings 
Change | |\Ch Cha: 
1956 | 1955 |~'o/ | 1956 | 1955 |~"o, 8°| 1956 | 1955 | "0, & 
o (°] 

Centres of po- 

pulation 8.11 8.14 —O 15.04 13.36 +13 7.63 5.40 +41 
Rural districts 9.24 11.87 —22 14.64 14.96 — 2 4.77 6.60 —28 
Whole country 17.35 2001 —13 29.68 28.32 + 5 12.40 1200 + 3 


As the above table shows, there was a marked divergence as regards 
building activity between the populated centres on the one hand and 
the rural districts on the other. In the former building was distinctly 
livelier than in the previous year, but slacker in the latter. In the centres 
of population the increase referred mainly to business premises and 
industrial buildings, whereas in the rural districts the reduction was 
largest in regard to farm buildings. As country people are migrating 
more and more to the centres of population, it has been necessary con- 
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i stantly to increase the number of dwellings in the latter. Thus 18 743 
dwellings were completed last year in centres of population as against 
16 876 in the previous year and 14 186 in the year before that. 

Owing to building in the rural districts having decreased and, 
above all, owing to fellings having fallen off, the state of employment 
has grown much worse. At the turn of the year the number of un- 

















y . , 
) employed and of persons engaged in relief works amounted to more 
than 52 000; the corresponding figure for the previous year was 24 ooo. 
In January the figure increased to 68 000 or 30 ooo more than a year ago. 
Y In view of the highest figure for labour in lumber work this year having 
amounted to 135 000 as against 165 ooo last year, it may be assumed 
that for this reason alone unemployment will increase in February— 
March. 

In addition to the unemployed who figure in the unemployment 
registers of the communes, the table below includes all other persons 
engaged in relief works. 

y 
Unemployment situation 
; | End of January | End of December 
Total workers ; 
| 1957 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 
Placed in work 
From the unemployment registers: 
— in State employment 17 762 10 647 10 491 2918 
— in communal employment 7127 4995 5 272 2 654 
Others placed by the employment authorities: 
— in State employment II 235 4 702 8 075 4 567 
— in communal employment 3 490 2 900 2 710 2192 
Total 39 614 23 244 26 548 12 331 
’ Other workers in out-of-work relief work 8 329 5 719 7 723 3 654 
Workers in State-supported-work (chiefly by 
loans) 12 226 4 484 10 832 4 004 
Registered as unemployed but not placed 8 296 4374 6 968 4 383 
‘ Employed and unemployed together 68 465 37 821 52 071 24 372 
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Last year a total of 30 000 million marks was employed in maintaining 
relief works or over 10 000 million more than in 1955. This represented 
more than 10 per cent of the total State expenditure and more than a 
quarter of the capital expenditure. 


State expenditure for promoting employment 


Year mill. mks Year mill. mks 
1945 422.4 1951 2 883.1 
1946 216.6 1952 3 879.2 
1947 95-4 1953 18 QI1.4 
1948 248.5 1954 20 509.8 
1949 3 380.7 1955 19 842.8 
1950 5 563.5 1956 30000 


Prices 





The level of prices in Finland had been steady for some years, but 
last year a very considerable rise occurred. The cost of living index 
rose by no less than 17 per cent from December 1955 and wholesale 
prices, which had already moved more freely in previous years owing 
to their unpolitical nature, advanced by 9 per cent. 

The principal causes of such a great rise of the price indices 
consisted in the higher prices introduced early in the year for 
farm produce and the considerable reduction of the subsidies and 
other expenditure effected towards the autumn with a view to im- 
proving the financial position of the State. The latter change affected 
the cost of living index in particular and for the greater part explains 
its steeper rise. Besides, it should be noted that the rise in import 
prices had an appreciable influence on the wholesale price index and 
that the rise of the index for rent affected the cost of living index. 
The fact that the cost of living index advanced another 2 points to 
120 in January 1957 was also due to rents. For controlled rents in 
houses built before 1949 were raised by 27-7 per cent at the turn of 
the year. The wholesale price index also rose in January — mainly in 
consequence of the continued advance of import prices — by 22 points 
or to 1 877 points. At present there is no possibility worth mentioning 
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of raising internal prices, because The increase of wholesale prices in some 


. . i t *, 
price control, which was entirely countries (dec. 1949 —-» dec. 1956) 








abandoned in December 1955, 








. . /o 
came into force again last year, at r 
first only partially, but at the end of aa nae 7 
| November practically completely. mm © a Be 
y In addition to the internal { P 
purchasing power of the mark || ,, &B 





being thus weakened, the pressure 





y on its foreign value has been in- || 30 
creased simultaneously. For, in 
studying the trend of prices last || 20 
year in other Western European 
countries, it is noticeable that 
prices in Finland rose most. The 
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accompanying diagram illustrates E . « 
; , ; 3 Es § a ¢ 
the rise of wholesale prices in g § Ru FE 
° ° P a rr QnA Deze! Z 
y various countries since December 2 
; The course of some price indices 
December % Change 
Indices XII—55 t XII—56 
1954 | 1955 | 1956 | XII-s4 | XII-35 
Wholesale prices (1935 = 100) 
Home produced goods 1 797 1 801 1 897 +0.2 + 5.3 
Farm products I 684 I 707 2 000 +1.4 +17.2 
Foresty products 3 039 2 980 2 884 —1.9 — 3.2 
Industrial products I 415 I 434 I 530 +1.3 + 6.7 
Imported goods I 442 1 487 1 767 +3.1 +18.8 
General index 1 684 I 701 1 855 +1.0 + 9.1 
Cost of living (X 1951 = 100) 
? 
Food 99 104 128 +5.1 +23.1 
Rent 179 193 228 +7.8 +1841 
Lighting and heating 80 87 97 +8.7 +115 
Clothing 73 74 79 +14 + 6.8 
Sundries IoI 102 III +1.0 + 8.8 
y General index 98 101 118 +3.1 +168 
35 
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1949. This shows that, while wholesale prices in Finland rose 9 per 
cent last year, they rose as follows in other countries: in Sweden 2, 
Western Germany 3, Denmark, Belgium, the United Kingdom and the 
United States 4, Switzerland 5 and Norway 6 per cent. If, again, the year 
of devaluation 1949 (December) is taken as a basis of comparison, 
it is evident that only in Norway was the trend more unfavourable 
than in Finland. Next come the United Kingdom, Sweden and 
Denmark; the rise was least in Switzerland, Belgium, the United States 


and Western Germany. 


The money market 





In spite of very satisfactory deposits in 1955, the money market was 
already in a very stringent position at the beginning of 1956. For already 
in the spring of 1955 the Bank of Finland had begun to adopt a very 
tight monetary policy which contributed to the fact that the bills redis- 
counted at the central bank by the other banking establishments 
amounted to 22600 million marks at the end of 1955. 

As rediscounted bills are expensive money for the banks, owing to 
the penalty rate of 3 per cent, it is obvious that the banks endeavour 
to free themselves of them as soon as possible. During last year there 
was no possibility of doing so. On the contrary, many factors combined 
to render the situation in the credit market tighter than ever before. In 
January—February a falling off in deposits by the public was already 
visible, but after the general strike in March deposit business ceased 
practically altogether. 

The principal cause of this was undoubtedly the fear of inflation 
brought about by the strike and all its consequences. Ready money was 
invested for preference in such real articles as durable consumer goods 
and State bonds bound to the index. The value of the former cannot be 
estimated, even approximately, but State bonds were bought by the 
public last year to the value of 7 500 million marks. Considerable sums 
were also invested in shares and especially in new issues. Besides, more 
money than formerly was evidently placed at the disposal of the so- 
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Deposits by the public in banking institutions 


























| December | Change after. 31. 12, 
— 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 
| mill. mks | %o 
Time deposits 
Commercial banks 96807 97794 — 987 +14350 — lo +17.2 
Savings banks 112505 108541 +3964 +16367 + 3.7. +17.8 
Co-operative credit Societies 63296 60807 +2489 + 9065 + 4.1 +17.5 
Post Office Savings Bank 34162 33073 +1089 + 2994 + 3.3 +10.0 
Co-operative savings funds 16013" 15255 + 758 + 1840 + 5.0 +13.7 
Central bank of co-operative 
credit Societies ; 293 332 — 39 + 24 —-I17 + 7.8 
Mortgage banks _ 37 40 — 3 + 7 —75 +21.2 
All banks 323 113 315 842 +7271 +44647 + 2.3 +16.5 
Sight deposits 
Commercial banks 38614 36588 +2026 + 1675 + 5.5 + 4.8 
Savings banks 4649 4618 + 31 + 489 + 07 +118 
Co-operative credit Societies 2 546 2895 — 341 + 230 —12.2 + 8.6 
Central bank of co-operative 
credit Societies 114 172 — 58 — 222 —33.7 —56.3 
Mortgage banks a 3 #8 + 5 + I +62.5 +14.3 
All banks 45936 44281 +1655 + 2173 + 3.7 + 5.2 
Total deposits 
Commercial banks 135 421 134382 +1039 +16025 + 038 +13.5 
Savings banks 117154 113159 +3995 +16856 + 3.5 +17.5 
Co-operative credit Societies 65 842 63702 +2140 + 9295 + 3.4 +17. 
Post Office Savings Bank 34162 33073 +1089 + 2994 + 3.3 +10.0 
Co-operative savings funds 16013 15255 + 758 + 1840 + 5.0 +13,7 
Central bank of co-operative 
credit Societies 407 504 — 97 — 198 —19.3 —28.2 
Mortgage banks 50 48 + 2 + 8 + 4.2 +20.0 
All banks 369 049 1360123 +8926 +46820 + 25 +14.9 


called »grey capital market», as the Committee for negotiating credits 
states in its report. 

For this reason deposits in the banking establishments — including 
interest — only increased in 1956 by 7 300 million marks as against 
44 600 million in the previous year. 

The table on this page shows that the total deposits by the 
public grew last year by only 8 900 million marks in comparison with 
46 800 million during the previous year. Naturally, this affected the 
credits granted by the banks. If there was not to be a disastrous reduction 
of production, these credits could not be restricted as much as the reduced 
liquidity of the banks should have demanded. For the credit requirements 
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of trade had also grown: after the strike wages had risen by 10 per ceni, 
some exporting branches were contending with difficulties in selling, 
imports were of record size and economic activity had in general grown 























livelier. 
Credits to the public in banking institutions 
i December | Change after 31. 12. 
| 
Banke 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 
mill. mks | % 

Commercial banks 162663 155436 + 7227 +26481 + 4.6 +200 
Saving banks 102 812 96454 + 6358 +14007 + 6.6 +17.5 
Co-operative credit Societes 70 268 68663 + 1605 + 9473 + 2.3 +16,0 
Post Office Savings Bank 26 232 24866 +1366 + 2743 42+ §.5 +12.4 
Co-operative savings funds 5 779 4206 + 1573 — 1301 +37.4 —23.6 
Mortgage banks = =—=—s—_14. 690 13599 + 1091 + 826 +80 + 65 
Together 382444 363224 +19220 +52229 + §.3 +16.8 
Bank of Finland | 33 850 30794 +3056 + 4725 =%+99 +184 
All banks 416294 394018 +22276 +56954 + 5.7 +16.9 


During the whole year credits to the public amounted in all to 19 200 
million marks as against 52 200 million during the previous year. In the 
commercial banks the increase in credits amounted to 7 200 million marks 
or slightly more than one-quarter of the loans o1 the year before. Never- 
theless, their liquidity was greatly strained at the end of the year, loans 
exceeding deposits by as much as 27 200 million marks compared with 
21 100 million a year earlier. The difference could only be covered by an 
increase in rediscounted bills which thus grew during the year from 
20 200 million marks to 28 700 million. In January the bills rediscounted 
by the commercial banks dropped to 19 900 million marks. 

The stringency of the money market forced the Bank of Finland to 
relax its restrictive policy in the spring. The cash reserve agreement 
was not renewed after the end of June and the system of deposits on 
licences was also modified from that date. In this way about 12 000 
million marks were restored to trade during the latter half of the year. 
But, as the greatly increased imports tied up over 10 000 million marks 
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Changes in deposits and credits in banking institutions 1953 and 1956 
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at the same time and the net liability of the Treasury to the central bank 
was reduced by about 3 000 million, the stringency of the market was 
increased on the other hand — if rediscounted bills are left out of 
account — by 6 700 million through the Bank of Finland. As, however, 
rediscounted bills increased by over 11 000 million marks, the central 
bank increased the supply of money by 4 300 million in all, which also 
corresponded approximately to the growth of the note circulation. The 
influence exercised by the Bank of Finland on the money market is 
shown in greater detail in the diagram (p. 40). 

Finally it should be mentioned that on 18th December some banking 
establishments and the Government concluded an agreement by which 
the competition of the Treasury in the bond market was ended. The 
commercial banks and the co-operative credit societies undertook to 
guarantee the sale of State bonds bound to the index to a maximum of 
6000 million marks during 1957. On the other hand, the Treasury 
undertook to stop selling bonds to the public, besides which the banks 
secured the right of issuing their own bonds up to 4 000 million marks. 
As the Government agreed in addition to full exemption from tax on 
deposits that were bound to the index to the extent of 50 per cent, the 
commercial banks decided on the last day of December to accept deposits 
bound to the index from the beginning of 1957 in accordance with the 
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Changes in the position of the Bank of Finland and their influence 
on the money market in 1956 
(Left — tightening factors. Right — relaxing factors) 
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new agreement on rates of interest. Such deposits are now accepted by 
all banking establishments throughout the country. The index-bound 
deposit accounts are of two kinds: »A» accounts bound to the index to 
the extent of 100 per cent and »B» accounts bound to the index to the 
extent of 50 per cent. The former are not exempt from tax, but the latter 
ate. In both cases the rate of interest is 1 per cent below the rate on ordi- 
nary 6 months deposits or 43/, per cent. The accounts are subject to 12 
months’ notice. 

At the end of the year there were 22 500 million marks on the index- 
bound accounts in all the banks. In January 1957 the total increased to 
30 100 million, and in February the index-bound deposits grew still 
further. Although these consisted chiefly of transfers from other accounts, 
deposit business can be considered to have improved slightly. However, 
in view of the banks still having a heavy liability in rediscounted bills, 
it is evident that the money market cannot become easier unless the 
public regains confidence in the value of the currency and savings can 
flourish again. 
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The stock market 





During the first two months of the current year the stock market 
was very calm, excepting at the end of February, when rumours of 
devaluation that spread once more greatly promoted public interest 
in buying stocks and shares. Prices, which had on the whole been the 
same as at the end of 1956 during the preceding weeks, thus rose slightly. 

In 1956 the turnover on the Helsinki Stock Exchange was, nominally, 
bigger than ever before. Selling amounted to 3 600 million marks, which 
is no less than 54 per cent more than in 1955. The business done in 
industrial shares increased most, from 1 600 million to 2 300 million. 
Kymmene, Finska Gummi, Pargas and Wartsila accounted for about 
half of the total sales of industrial shares which, in turn, represented 
about two-thirds of the total turnover. Bank shares also changed hands 
to a lively extent. Sales in 1956 exceeded those of the previous year by 
about 50 per cent. 

The trend of Stock Exchange prices was tather uneven last year. 
Bank shares reached their highest point in the second week of Feb- 
ruary, when the Unitas index for bank shares stood at 163 points (1948 = 
100). Later, prices fell, so that the last quotation of the year, 142, was 
about 10 per cent below the corresponding quotation a year before. 

Prices of industrial shares were in practically all cases higher at the 
end of the year than at the beginning. The rise, which had begun in 
June 1954, continued up to the third week in August 1956, when the 
highest point hitherto of 679 points was reached. Although prices sub- 
sequently declined in general, the last December quotation exceeded the 
corresponding quotation in the previous year by about 14 per cent. 

The general index, which followed the prices of industrial shares 
on the whole (a rise up to the middle of August, subsequently a fall) 
stood almost 12 per cent higher at the end of the year than a year earlier. 

There are many reasons for the trend of the stock market, though 
in conditions as they are in Finland it is not always easy to distinguish 
them. The weakening prices for bank shares were probably due partly 
to big offers and partly to the money stringency which implied, as far 
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Share issues during the years 1943—1936, 1000 million marks 











| | Actual share issues | Share issue 
Year Free issues eceeee oll — | total 
share capital | share capital | a 

1945 0.04 0.47 0.80 1.3! 
1946 1.92 1.84 0.65 4.41 
1947 1.05 1.69 0.75 3.49 
1948 1.49 2.88 1.67 6.04 
"1949 4.18 4.52 1.57 10.27 
1950 9.46 3.36 3.53» 16.35 
1951 2.00 6.47 3.29 11.76 
1952 5.62 11.30 5-53 22.51 
1953 3.16 3.83 4.42 11.41 
1954 2.11 2.54 7.49 12.14 
1955 5.64 8.09 7.20 20.93 
1956 4.72 8.74 7.92 21.38 


as the banks were concerned, dear rediscounts and reduced deposits 
and consequently the likelihood of smaller dividends. The rising tendency 
in regard to industrial shares during the first half of the year was probably 
due to the general flight to real values, rumours of devaluation etc. 

An important factor in the stock market in 1956 is represented by 
the numerous issues of shares. The issues by joint-stock companies 
during the post-war period amount to fully 140 000 million marks. A 
considerable part, over 40000 million, consisted of bonus shares. 

Shares were issed on a very large scale last year. This lively issuing 
activity was mainly due to the freedom from stamp tax agreed to after 
the general strike. Although this freedom from tax did not refer to bonus 
shares, the latter were issued in 1956 to the total value of 4 700 million 
marks. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE STATISTICS 


The statistical information in Unitas is compiled partly from official statistics, partly 
from data collected by the bank itself. For the sake of clearness the statistical material is 
presented in table and diagram form. 


NATIONAL INCOME. The figures referring to the national income are based on calcu- 
lations made by the Central Statistical Bureau. Consumption (private and public) + gross 
internal investments (private and administrative) + /— transfers abroad (contributions and 
surplus of exports) = gross national income at market prices. Gross national income at market 
prices + interest paid abroad (net) = gross national product at market prices. Gross national 
product at market prices — repairs and depreciation — indirect taxes less subsidies = nef 
national product at cost of production. Net national product at cost of production — interest 
paid abroad (net) = national income (net) at cost of production. 


PRICES. Both the new cost of living index, \evel in October 1951 = 100, and the o/d one, 
the period Aug. 1938—July 1939 = 100, are calculated by the Ministry for Social Affairs 
The wholesale price index, level in 1935 = 100, and the building costs index, 1951 = 100, ate 
calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau. 


BANK OF FINLAND. The data are based on the balance sheets of the Bank of Finland. 
— The exchange reserve (net) includes gold and foreign exchange less accounts in foreign 
currency. The net credits to the Treasury include the State Consolidation Loan and the IMF 
and IBRD covering bill, free of interest, less the balances on the current account of the 
Treasury. 


COMMERCIAL BANKS. The figures are based on the banking statistics published by 
the Bank Inspectorate. The banks’ own funds include the capital, share issue account, reserve 
funds and profits for the previous year. The deposit rate is the rate of interest the banks 
pay on deposits at six months’ notice. 


DEPOSITS BY THE PUBLIC. The figures in the tables are derived from official 
statistics. Deposits by the public include time and sight deposits in the commercial banks, 
savings banks, co-operative credit societies and their Central Bank, the Mortgage Bank of 
Finland and time deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank and in savings funds of consumers’ 
co-operative societies. 


PUBLIC FINANCES. The figures for the Public Debt and State revenue and expenditure 
in cash are adjusted by the Bank of Finland Institute for Economic Research. The calculations 
of State revenue and expenditure in cash record the cash transactions during the periods concerned, 
i¢., the actual sums received and paid, irrespective of the year for which the appropriations 
were granted and of whether the transactions are included in the Budget or not. The cash 
revenue includes loans and the cash expenditure includes redemption. The Public Debt is 
adjusted so that it should agree as closely as possible with the data concerning State loans 
and redemption. The foreign debt is converted into marks at the official rates of exchange. 
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— Sales of State bonds to the public are calculated in such a way that the amounts subscribed 
by the Post Office Savings Bank and the Institute of National Pensions are deducted from 
the total sales. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. The index for the volume of industrial production is calculated 
by the Central Statistical Bureau; the figures for 1955 and 1956 are preliminary. The data 
for the production of forest industry are obtained from the associations of the various branches. 
Sawn goods include sawn softwood. The figures for the production of ce//ulose are given in 
dry weight; the same applies to mechanical pulp, the figures for which refer solely to production 
for direct sale. The figures for board and cardboard do not include the production of wallboard 
and insulite. The production figures for p/ywood include block boards besides ordinary 
plywood. 


BUILDING. The table is compiled on the basis of data collected by the Central Statistical 
Bureau. The number of buildings completed in centres of population is, however, calculated by 
the Office of Social Research. In the diagram that illustrates building in rural districts and 
in centres of population, the columns for 1949 and 1950 should be regarded as approximate 
values in regard to the rural districts. 


FOREIGN TRADE. The tables are based on materials from the Statistical Bureau of 
the Board of Customs. 


COMMERCE. Information regarding the value of home trade, 1948 = 100, is based as 
regards wholesale trade on data from about 1/2 of the total wholesale trade and as regards 
retail trade on data from 1/3 of the whole retail trade. The indices are not seasonally adjusted. 
The Unitas share index is based on 13 representative Stock Exchange securities. The weight 
used is the value of the shares in circulation in each enterprise. The weights have in some 
cases been adjusted according to the Stock Exchange turnover. The index is calculated on 
the basis of buying prices on the Helsinki Stock Exchange. 
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Explanation of signs: 
* Preliminary data 
Logically impossible data 
.. Data not available 
— Nothing to report 








\ Mrd mk = 1000 mill. marks a 
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; NATIONAL INCOME, 1000 mill. mks 
_ Gross Gross Gross Net Net | 
Con- | domestic | 1*#"Sfers| national | national | national | national 
Year sumpt- | invest- — income | product | product | income 
ion net 
ment at market prices at factor cost 
j e i 
5 ‘ 
1938 27.65 8.15 + 0.44 36.24 36.39 29.74 29.59 
1947 192.04 77.00 + 9.19 278.23 279.53 224.34 223,04 
1948 273.46 113.46 + 3.59 390.51 391.77 306.78 305.52 
1949 |. 280.50 125.90 +12.98 419.38 420.385 3.22.68 321.21 
: 1950 1 371.09 156.27 + 1.65 § 29.01 § 31.39 415.34 412.96 
1951 i 506.98 228.80 | +45.76 781.54 783.9% 614.87 612.50 
y 1952 || $$5-52 258.45 —13.40 801.07 803.89 612.99 610.17 
; 1953 ! 555-47 246.28 | +11.21 812.96 815.32 615.38 613.02 
| 1954 || 600.64 275.89 | +13.13 889.66 892.10 681.89 679.45 
1955* || $69.39 299.35 +14.40 983.14 985.27 769.69 | 757.56 
y THE COMPOSITION OF NET NATIONAL PRODUCT 
: 1938 | 1948° | 1955 1938 | 1948 | 1955 
4 Trade 2 
; 1000 mill. mks % 
: Agriculture ..... 5.84 | 61.24 89.12 | 19.6 20.0 11.6 
j Hunting and fishing. 0.20 2.54 4.22 0.7 0.8 0.5 
; Forestry .......... 4.60 34.20 92.32 15.5 II.t 12.0 
; Manufacturing ..... 7.68 96.53 249.84 25.8 31.5 32.5 
: Construction....... 1.47 23.64 69.32 4.9 7.7 9.0 
; Transport, 
} communications .. 1.68 19.26 54.97 5.6 6.3 7.1 
3 Commerce, ban- 
yy king, insurance. .. 2.99 32.51 92.89 10.1 10.6 12.1 
i Public activities .... 2.35 24.59 72.13 7:9 8.0 9.4 
Other services... . 2.94 12.27 44.88 | 9.9 4.0 5.8 
Net national product | 29.74 | 306.78 | 769.69 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
P 
Net national product at fuctor cost; 1938=100 
1, Real 2. Per capita 
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COST OF LIVING 










































































October 1951 = 100 1938/39 | 1935 
Year 7 Lichtin = 100 | = 100 
Month — | Food | Housing} se : Clothing | Sundries} Gomet General 
inaex || heating index | index 
I 
1952 IOI ] 107 105 97 88 102 1104] I 203 
1953 103 109 137 89 85 103 Trig | 1219 
1954 103 106 169 82 83 102 r1or | 1199 
1955 100 102 183 83 73 101 1 063 1158 
1956 III 117 218 95 76 108 1187] 1293 
1956 January 104 105 215 92 74 103 I 105 | 1204 
February! 107 112 215 93 74 104 1138 | 1240 
March 108 113 215 93 74 104 1 146 I 249 
April 108 113 215 94 75 104 I 150 I 253 
May 110 116 215 94 75 105 1169 | 1274 
June 110 || 116 215 95 75 108 1273 | 2277 
July II 116 215 95 75 109 1180 | 1 286 
August 112 117 215 96 77 110 1190 | 1 296 
Sept. 113 119 215 97 78 III I 203 | “I 311 
October 113 118 225 97 79 II! I 229 I 338 
Nov. 118 128 228 97 79 I1r || 1280 I 394 
Dec. 118 128 228 97 79 III ! I 278 I 392 
COST OF BUILDING; 1951=100 
\ | | | »Contrat- Interest 
Year = || Gene ral | | Building] Sub- | yw, General ». | Fees to |on buil- 
H ages tors . 
Month | index fann terials|contracts| costs ; experts ding 
| t index capital 
1952 | 103 || 104 105 103 104 104 104 85 
1953 | IOl | 101 104 99 102 101 101 83 
1954 | 101% | 98 102 105 103 IOI IOI 83 
1955 | 103 || 96 104 113 106 104 104 84 
1956 } 109 | 101 110 123 114 110 110 90 
1956 January | 104 | 98 106 113. 109 105 105 86 
February; 104 || 99 106 109 108 104 104 85 
March | 106 | 99 109 114 110 107 107 87 
April | 107 || 100 109 116 III 108 108 87 
May | 108 | IOI 110 118 112 109 109 88 
June | 110 | 103 110 123 11g Ill Ill gl 
July | III || 103 Il! 126 116 112 112 gI 
August a 112 | 103 III 129 118 113 113 92 
Sept. ! 113° || 103 112 131 118 114 114 93 
ge | 114 | 102 112 134 119 115 115 93 
! 113 || 103 112 130 119 114 114 93 
| 112 | 103 112 128 118 113 113 92 
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WHOLESALE PRICES; 1935 =100 
¥ Wholesale prices for home market goods 
ear : : 
ae Agricult. Forest Industrial Im- 
} 
Month Genera! | Finnish products | products | products | ported 
index | goods — 
Finnish goods 
; ; 1938 114 | 118 117 145 110 104 
1952 1793 |; 1 892 1752 3 056 I 545 1 581 
1953 1 727 | 1 840 I 730 2 857 I 532 1 486 
1954 1724 | 1841 1 728 2941 | 1 506 I 475 
) 1955 I 707 1 822 1 773 3 040 | 1 426 1 462 
1956 1785 | 1869 1 926 2975 | 1 478 1 605 
y 19§5 January 1 685 1 804 1 736 3 034 I 410 I 432 
; February || 1 695 I 815 1 750 3 053 1 418 I 437 | 
: March | 4702 I 824 1 786 3 053 I 421 I 443 
i April I 710 I 832 1 818 3058 I 423 1 448 
May 1717 1 837 1 835 3058 I 426 1 460 
5 June I 719 I 841 1 822 3 082 I 428 1 459 
3 July 1720 || 1840 1819 | 3082 I 427 1 464 
August 1 727 | I 850 1 847 3 109 I 425 1 467 
Sept. 1704 || 1810 1 749 2 996 I 430 1 477 
October I 703 I 804 I 703 2 996 I 434 1 488 
: Nov. I 709 1 801 1704 | 2980 I 435 1 483 
j Dec. | 1 7O1 I 801 1707 | 2980 I 434 1 487 
| | 1956 January | I 721 1 821 1 787 2998 I 435 1 506 
| February 2 75% I 858 I 937 3 025 I 438 I 522 
March 1 760 1 869 1 976 3 026 I 444 I 529 
April 1 764 1 866 1955 3 026 1 446 1 546 
May I 790 1 884 1958 3 026 I 474 I 591 
4 June 1 789 1 884 I 928 3 042 1 479 1 586 
y July 1791 || 1881 1 925 3 O15 1 484 1 598 
rt | August 1771 1 854 1 852 2959 I 482 1593 | 
Sept. 1 774 1 856 1 887 2914 I 490 I 599 
October 1 804 1 872 I 926 2914 I 503 1 659 
f Nov. 1 849 1 890 1 985 2 869 I 530 1 762 
Dec. | 1855 1 890 2 000 2884 | 1530 | 1-767 _ | 
a " : 
j Wholesale prices; 1935 = 100 
1. General index 2. Finnish goods 3. Imported goods 
| | 
2500 T —-- —-———_——#'2500 
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BANK OF FINLAND 





















































| . 
[Exchange ' Credits Notes —— Lowest 
Year reserve | Redis- | Treasury Private | in circu- 8 discount 
counted | _ debt ers : note 
(net) credits lation : rate 
Month bills (net) issue 
mill. mks % 
| 
1938 | 3 322 — — I 042 2 086 | 864 4.00 
1952 8958 | 17217 | 14738 | 14678 46153 8572 5-75 
1953 19 161 8 268 14 381 13 812 45°19 4353 5-75 
1954 29 556 8 465 6192 | 11940 47902 | 8354 5.00 
1955 32083 | 22628 | 11844 | 14437 55 883. | 6627 5.00 
1956 24808 | 33 665 8610 | 14922 60735 | 4524 6.50 
1955 January || 30 692 2309 |. 6231 II 139 44 764 | 8 133 5.00 
February || 35 362 2 387 4446 | II 393 48151 | 6956 5.00 
March || 35077 | 3074 | 3339 | 12380 | 48746 | 7 176 5.00 
Aprii 31 836 5 386 7172 | 13 252 49713 | 9 468 5.00 | 
May 29230 | 6112 | 9278 | 14553 | 51344 | 9778 §.00 | 
June 25 740 9 020 8 202 15 120 49584 9 337 5.00 | 
July 28355 | 13239 | 6616 | 14 395 49903 | 9 936 5.00 
August || 30 330 § 335 | 13318 | 13 470 50376 | 9176 5.00 
Sept. 32 230 6751 12 857 13 780 50634 | 9175 5 .00 
October || 33 671 9 472 9 806 | 14 339 51433 | 6904 5.00 
Nov. 34733 | 10007 | 12033 | 13 563 53 493 6 544 j.00 | 
Dec. 32 083 22 628 11 844 14 437 55 883 6 627 5.00. | 
1956 January || 32493 | 19096 | 8755 | 15 204 | $0539 | 9149 5.00 | 
February || 32 098 23 551 7 368 16 626 53 870 3 651 5.00 
March 31 O13 20 086 8 889 18 992 54.252 5 459 5.00 | 
April 27649 | 24790 | 10249 19 782 54.951 I 190 6.50 
May 23 669 27 236 13 470 20 588 '§7 361 13 411 6.50 | 
June 21 792 27 283 14 126 19 985 57911 II 312 6.50 | 
July 23 588 26918 | 16083 18 763 | 58281 14 139 6.50 | 
August || 25 475 23.513 | 18118 17 025 58 927 16 754 6.50 | 
Sept. 25 138 27 223 | 10 850 16 600 58831 | 10267 6.50 
October || 26718 | 20892 | 14254 | 16517 56 795 | 17 236 6.50 
Nov. | 25 994 25177 | 15 069 15 958 58 468 | 15 120 6.50 
Dec. | 24808 | 33665 | 8610 | 14922 60735 | 4524 6.50 
Bank of Finland; credits and exchange reserve 
1. Private bills in marks 3. Treasury debt 
2. Exchange reserve 4. Rediscounts 
Mrd. 7 ] Med. 
mk ' mk 
80 
60 
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COMMERCIAL BANKS 
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; 
; 
4 Deposits : 
; Surplus | Redis- , 
j Year Time Sight | Credits | of depo-| counted bmn —— 
Month deposits | deposits sits (+) | bills 
i mill, mks % 
; 
; 1938 7549 1 944 8944 | + 549 — 1 476 3.50 
{ 1952 59 742 28020 | 104881 | —171I9; 15 294 8 975 5-50 
/ 1953 79455 | 32112 | 105 659 | — 3092) 607 | 9 346 5.50 
4 1954 83443 | 34914 | 128954 | —10597| 7564 | 13 081 5-50 
, 1955 97 794 36 588 | 155 436 | —21054| 20212 14 §22 6.00 
E 1956 96 807 | 38614 | 162663 | —27 242] 28672 | 14520 5.75 
1955 January || 84805 | 36909 | 129473 | — 7759| 2308 | 13161 | $"s0 
| February || 86 430 | 34937 | 131672 | —10305| 2222 13 327 5.50 
j March 88113 | 36572 | 134881 | —10196| 3016 | 13 698 5.50 | 
yi April 88742 | 36289 | 137728 | —12697| 5 386 | 13 874 5-50 
; May 89 oo: 36037 | 137630 | —12592| 5960 | 13 882 5-50 
; June 88 173 40007 | 142 305 | —14 125 8 475 13 900 5.50 
3 July 88776 | 34979 | 144995 | —21 240| 13219 | 13 915 6.00 
‘ August 90962 | 37787 | 143149 | —14400| 5375 | 13919 6.00 
H Sept. 90 823 37399 | 143 784 | —15 562| 6649 14 222 6.00 
; October QI 287 37908 | 145 683 | —16488| 8553 14 222 6.00 
. Nov. / 91517 | 38520 | 146529 | —16492| 8116 | 14222 6.00 
| Dec. 97794 | 36588 | 155 436 | —21054| 20212 | 14522 6.00 
' 
| 1956 January || 98543 | 35 193 | 157132 | —23 396| 17310 | 14522 5-75 
February || 98990 | 32805 | 159944 | —28149| 21730 | 14547 5-75 
March 98 745 | 35545 | 159981 | —25691| 19419 | 14688 5-75 
April | 98 564 | 33982 | 162745 | —30199| 23 488 14 688 5 75 
2 May | 97684 | 33619 | 161 544 | —30241| 24689 | 14688 5-75 
y June 96 287 | 39536 | 163175 | —27352] 24047 | 14688 9°75 
: July | 95 7OI 37040 | 162798 | —30057| 24707 14 688 5-75 
August || 94685 | 34995 | 159759 | —30079| 21441 | 14 688 5-75 
Sept. | 94176 | 36666 | 161927 | —31 085 | 23192 | 14688 5.75 
October 93059 | 40382 | 158945 | —25 504| 17999 14 688 5-75 
Nov. | 91960 | 38283 | 158723 , —28480| 21160 | 14688 5-75 
y ___ Dec. ll 96 807 | 38614 | 162663 | —27242| 28672 | 14520 5.75 
; Deposits and credits in the commercial banks 
1. Deposits 2. Loans 3. Rediscounts 
200 200 
150 "| i ld 
t =” 150 
in ————— 
“ 2 ooor Tt 
j 100 A A pas iin 
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DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mks 


a TD 


















































‘ , Post | ©°°Pe™® | Co.ope- | Mort- } 
l ‘ d P | 

| Year —— | Savings | Office yy rative gage Total 
| Month i Pees | banks | Savings a a | savings | institu- | 
| —~ Bank | or funds tions | 
| \| 
| | 
| 1938 | 9 493 7716 | $92 | 1381 yoo | 6 || 19798 

1952 | 87 762 68 494 | 23562 | 39454 | 10798 | 46 230 116 
| 1953 102 567 80055 | 27074 | 44981 Il 951 | 40 266 669 

1954 118 357 96 303 | 30079 | 55 109 | 13 415 4 || 313 303 
| 1955 || 134 382 | 113 159 | 33073 | 64206 | 15 255 48 | 360 123 

1956 | 13§ 421 | 117154 | 34162 | 66249 | 16013 50 369 049 
| 
11955 January | 121 714 97 849 | 30 120 56 290 13 785 44 | 319 802 
February 121 367 98 905 | 30784 | 57228 | 14048 41 |, 322 373 
March | 124685 | 100194 | 30968 | 58141 14 335 43 ||: 328 366 
| April | 125 031 | 101039 | 30822 | 58630 | 14464 45 || 330031 
May =—,_—- 125 038 | 102053 | 30671 | 58969 | 14585 | $7 || 33% 373 
| June | 128180 | 101 730 | 30640 | 58722 | 14349 | 65 333 686 
July | 123.755 | 102708 | 30927 | $9218 | 14308 | 63 330979 
August | 128749 | 104249 | 31715 | 60532 | 14406 67 339 718 
! Sept. | 128222 | 105 148 | 31777 | 60550 14458 , 60 || 340215 
| October | 129 195 | 106054 | 31 890 | 60573 14 534 | 66 ! 342 312 
Nov. 130037 | 106679 | 32074 | 60797 | 14608 77 | 344 272 
Dec. | 134382 | 113 159 | 33073 | 64 206 15255 | 48 fl 360 123 
'1956 January | 133 736 | 113571 | 33 598 | 64292 | 15 563 47 ! 360 807 
| February, 131795 | 114237 | 34292 | 64 815 15 762 47 | 360 948 
March 134290 | 114351 | 34002 65 386 15 805 46 \ 363 880 
April 132546 | 114 700 | 33 842 | 65446 | 15 832 , 49 i 362 415 
May 131 303 | 114261 | 33401 | 65072 | 19691 8 6y |, 359-793 
i June | 135 823 | 112723 | 32983 64 627 15 409 | 56 361 G21 
| July | 132741 | 113 218 | 33136 | 64989 15362: 50 | 359496 
| August || 129680 | 112876 | 33.096 | 64798 15 284 57 | 355 791 

Sept. || 130 842 | 111.966 | 33 209 | 63970 | 15253 | 56 || 355 296 
| October | 133 441 | 113.037 | 33170 | 64354 | 15380 65 || 359447 
Nov. | 130 243 «| 112 198 | 33 oor 63 883 15380 | 62 || 354 767 
—_ Dec. | 135 421 | 117154 | 34162 | 66249 | 16013 50 369 049 

Deposits in monetary institutions 
1. Time deposits 2. Sight deposits - 
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4 STATE FINANCES, 1000 mill. mks 




























































































































5 —_ j 
, | ; Cash | Cash | Sales of State | 
: | Year Public Debt revenue | expendi- || bonds 
~ || ofthe | ture of l ™ 
Month Foreign | Internal | Total State | the State | Total | To the 
| | public 
1938 1.1 | 1.4 | 2.5 5-4 5.1 | 0.3 | — 
1952 ' 67.7 | 53.3 | 121.0 || 206.0 | 210.6 | 3.4 | O4 
1953 | 65.0 6.2 | 121.2 || 2007 204.0 ! 23.6 | 22 
1954 | Ga 49.7 | 1118 |) 224.3 214m |) 112 | 5.3 
1955 | 61.3 55.7 | 117.0 |t 233.0 235.3 | 10.7 | 5x | 
1956 61.9 68.6 | 1305 265.0 271.0 || 119 | 75 | 
y ‘1955 January | 62.0 s1.0 113.0 || 15.6 15.4 || 0 | oo | 
February || 62.0 49.0 111.0 | 19.3 19.3 || oo | oo | 
| March } 61.6 50.7 | 112.3 | 16.7 16.9 21 | O38 | 
| April | 62.8 51.4 | 114.2 15.6 15.7 0.7 | O.1 | 
May | 62.6 53.2 | 115.8 19.5 20.3 1.0 | 0.6 
i June | 62.4 $4.9 | 117.3 | 16.9 18.0 0.7 | O5 | 
y | July | 63.0 53-0 | 116. 22.1 20.4 0.2 | 0.2 
August | 63.7 60.8 124.5 21.1 28.8 2r | 14 
Sept. 63.3 59.2 | 122.5 17.9 161 || 03 | 0.3 | 
| October 63.2 | $47 | tye 20.6 15.9 || o2 | o2 | 
Nov. | 63.0 56.4 | 119.4 20.4 20.7 | 1.4 | 05 
| Dec. | 61.3 55-7 | 117.0 27.3 27.8 | 1.8 | 1.0 
| © 
| 1956 January 61.9 | 57.5 | 119.4 20.1 20.1 || io | 0.5 | 
February || 61.8 $59 | 117.7 || 24.9 21.4 | 2.6 13 
March 61.8 62.2 | 124.0 || 15.8 22.3 | 0.9 0.9 | 
April | 61.8 59-6 | 121.4 | 228 | 197 || «4 | 08 
May | 61.6 62.7 | 124.3 || 21.5 23.8 | 08 | oO” 
| June | 61.5 68.5 | 130.0 | 16.4 21.2 || I.1 0.8 
| July | 61.6 67.0 | 128.6 | 26.7 254 || 06 | 0.6 
y August 61.6 67.3. | 1289 | 24.9 24.3 || 13 | 05 | 
| Sept. 61.1 qi.o | 132. ! 16.0 19.3 | 0.3 0.3 | 
October || 61.0 | 67.5 | 1285 || 24.0 20.1 || oO 0.4 | 
Nov. | 615 67.7 129.2 || 23.5 23.5 | 0.2 | 02 | 
Dec. | 61.9 | 68.6 130.5 || 28.5 30.2 || 1.3 93 | 
y Publi: debt 
1. Foreign 2. Internal 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION; 1948 =100 






































Home market industries | Export industries 
Year Total Other Total | Total 
Month _ indus- | Metal | Home- | Home- || Wood- | Paper | pono = 
fries’ |industries|} market | market || working | industries |. _— 
. peed : industries 
industries | industries || 
| I | 
1938 || 75 52 79 67 | (86 106 99 
1952 125 121 141 133 | 102 112 108 
1953 133 120 154 140 | 108 121 116 
1954 || 152 140 170 158 | 124 151 140 
1955* || 169 157 187 175 || 126 173 154 
1956* | 173 158 196 180 | 117 185 157 > 
1955 *January | 157 152 170 163 | 257 161 143 
February! 160 155 173 165 | 133 160 148 
March || 181 172 196 186 | 154 179 168 
April || 163 156 183 172 134 153 144 
May 169 158 188 176 | 127 171 153 y 
June || 167 156 189 176 | 129 162 148 
July 135 97 147 127 || 123 169 150 
August 174 | 156 198 181 | 120 184 158 
Sept. 184 167 210 193 | 129 187 164 
October 186 177 204 193 | 132 196 170 
Nov. | 184 175 208 195 | 4142 191 160 
Dec. | 164 163 182 174° || 105 167 142 
| 
1956* January | 174 169 187 179 | 119 191 162 
February 174 170 189 181 | 109 189 157 
March | 80 69 104 91 | 52 61 57 
April 184 171 206 192 | 135 187 166 
May 187 166 213 194 | 143 190 171 
June | 180 169 204 190 | 179 159 
“ July 153° 113 166 145 | 124 196 167 y 
August 190 164 219 197 | 124 209 174 
Sept. 190 174 214 198 | 126 207 174 
October || 208 192 236 219 | 133 220 185 
Nov. | 194 178 225 206 107 210 168 
Dec. || 164 156 185 173 | 93 181 























Industrial production; 1948=100 












































1. Home market industries 2. Export industries 
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PRODUCTION OF FOREST INDUSTRY 
; ri iii Spits pit, di me, pie, mee 
| | Mechani- Boards 
Sawn Cellu- | News- | Other 
Year | | cal Pulp | ‘ & Card- | Plywood | 
timber _lose | (for sale) | print | paper theme 
Month | | 
| 1000 stds | 4900 tons | 1000 eu. m 
" l | | l | 
1938 ro1o | 1471 262 401 | 162 124 250 
1952 B22 1 156 149 431 255 137 240 
1953 915 I 132 200 438 301 192 270 
1954 1 028 I $73 190 456 | 391 255 338 
1955* || 1070 1 826 182 545 467 _— 289 363 
y 1956* 810 =—s-_-1. 859 185 604 499 294 271 
1955 *Januatry | 148 16 4t | 36 22 29 
February | 280 143 16 40 37 23 31 
March j 163 15 43 41 25 35 
April | 136 13 38 34 21 28 
y ‘ May 289 152 17 43 37 24 30 
June 141 16 41 37 22 29 
July | 143 15 46 40 | 25 24 
August 262 160 13 49 41 26 21 ‘ 
Sept. | 160 14 53 41 25 31 
October | 170 os } 54 43 | 25 32 . 
Nov. 239 166 | aa 50 44 | 27 28 
Dec. j 145 14 46 38 23 24 a 
1956* January | ) 162 18 53 44 24 25 
February, {171 159 15 52 43 | 25 24 
Match | { 46 5 17 15 8 6 
April 156 17 49 42 24 24 | 
May 281 161 18 51 41 24 24 i 
June | 147 16 51 38 23 21 | 
y July | 165 19 57 48 25 19 nag 
August 212 174 15 52 47 26 19 
Sept. 172 18 54 46 24 23 
October | 185 16 60 50 29 28 
Nov. 146 175 16 58 46 34 OC} 25 
Dec. z= ei. Si 39 28 ed 
y 
Fellings for commercial purposes during felling seasons 
1. Large-size timber 2. Other timber ; 
1954/4955 1955/1956 | 1956/:957 || My | 
8 3 
| ; 
} 
) xi vi xil vi 
53 








CONSTRUCTION 





























| Completed | Buildings under Granted building | Dwelling 
buildings construction | permits —_—|_houses 
Pans . | Whole [Centres of Whole |Centres of Whole (Centres of| completed 
— | country | populat. | country | populat. | country | populat. 
mill. cu. m number 
| 
| ] 
1938 ; 3.68 | oe | aa | 7770 
1951 22.60 5-38 ‘sm | «a ce 9.19 9 687 
| 1952 || 21.08 =| 7.30 20.75 8.69 21.14 6.87 12 484 
1953 || 20.09 | 6.49 22.66 | 10.32 23.86 8.58 | 10 898 
1954 22,02 7.84 22.85 10.94 | 25.64 | 10.05 14 186 
| 1955 20.25 8.40 | 23.75 | 12.78 |; 25.29 | 10,82 16 876 
| | 
19st jim 0.90 | | 1.9 | 1 869 
II || se I.10 2.68 2 099 
| .. 0.88 1.70 I 555 
a 1.78 a 2.16 3 209 
1952 I 2.69 1.58 19.85 9.07 4.82 0.85 3 320 
II |) 3.32 1.33 26.38 10.44 7.57 2.43 2 120 
III || 5.96 Loy 26.59 10.16 4.81 1.86 2918 
IV gw 2.62 20.75 8.69 3.94 1.73 4 126 
| 1953 Tj) 238 1.30 20.97 9.07 5.87 1.5 2 457 
II | 3.40 I.4t | 27.53 10.86 8.04 2.76 2172 
II || 6.3 1.69 26.29 10.56 4.83 2.04 2 803 
IV | 8.20 2.09 22.66 | 10.32 5.12 2.2 | 3 466 
1954 I | 3.13 1.88 21.29 9.63 5.26 1.54 | 3 584 
| ll | 2.97 1.00 28.10 11.48 8.59 3.07 | 2199 
II || 7.02 2.00 27.08 | 11.20 5.83 2.44 | 3 346 
IV | 8.90 2.96 22.85 10.94 5 96 3.00 | § 056 
| 1955 I | 3.23 2.29 22,02 11.06 5.22 241 | 4770 
II | 3.20 1.24 28.08 13.33 8.61 $29 | ~=S3tS 
Il |} 5.57 1.87 28.32 13.36 6.18 2.74 | 3536 
IV | 8.25 2,00 23.75 12.71 5.28 2.68 | 6255 
| 1956 1! 3.45 2.66  —-23,86 13.00 3.47 1.56 4 339 
II 3.76 2.44 25.39 12.96 7.83 3.20 | 3 855 
Ill | 5:19 | 2.53 29.68 | 15.04 6.05 3.35 | 4645 
Completed buildings 
1, Rural districts 2. Centres of population 
' | Mil 
m 1 J. an | i mm 
25 10 
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FOREIGN TRADE, 1935 =100 
_—_—————— ———— —_—————_ 
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Y Volume | Prices 
ear i! if 
From beginning f — 
of the year ! Imports | Exports | Total | Imports | Exports —_. of 
i | 
I 
1938 144 104 124 113 131 116 
1952 187 97 142 1 841 2614 142 
1953 137 102 120 1 695 2 074 122 
1954 177 118 148 1 631 2123 130 
1955 205 128 167 1 625 2 265 139 
1956 233 129 181 1 648 2212 134 
1955 January 194 157 175 1 662 2011 121 
—February 222 175 199 1 641 1 968 120 
—March 213 159 186 | 1631 1 939 119 
—April 224 169 197 || 1596 1959 123 
—May 218 160 189 || 1607 2 009 125 
—June 215 146 181 |. 1606 2 105 131 
~July 210 136 ‘7 1 607 2197 137 
— August 212 132 172 1 609 2235 139 
--Sept. 207 131 169 1 629 2 259 139 
—October 202 132 167 1 635 2 268 139 
—Nov. 202 130 166 1 625 2274 140 
—Dec. 205 128 167 1 625 2 265 139 
1956 January 293 157 225 I §93 2 086 131 
—February 291 143 217 1 630 2 069 127 
— March 230 125 178 1 613 2 037 126 
— April | 240 130 186 I 584 2 019 127 
—May |} 243 142 193 I 591 2 040 128 
—June | 243 142 193 1 603 2 105 131 
—July 243 135 189 1 609 2177 135 
—August || 2g 129 187 1 618 2211 137 
—Sept. | 240 129 184 1 638 2 227 136 
—October 237 131 184 1 633 2 230 137 
—Nov. 234 130 182 1 642 2 228 136 
Dec | 233] tap | 8s Ggh | sara | 134 
Terms of Trades 1935 = 100 
% | % 
200 #K—+—1— 3 ——__—_—_—__+—______ 200 
150 | 4. | 150 
| LAT \ eae ds lll gunman 
100 F 100 
| 
50} 50 
ee ee. eee ee ene ee oe wwe ae we dd 
49°50°51°52°53'54'55 '56 1954 - 1955 1956 
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| Raw ma- Machinery, | Food- Other i 
Year terials & | means of | stuffs con- Total || Import 
Month | semi-manu-| transport, & sumer imports | duties 
_ factures | ete. | luxuries goods f 

1938 3 571 I 923 I 200 I 913 8 607 1 875 
1952 | 75 493 49 006 32 600 25 087 182186 || 21 129 
1953 | 48 898 31 760 26 791 14411 | 121860 | 17518 
1954 | 67 103 39 412 27 082 18540 | 152137 | 19 465 
1955 76 121 46 902 30 912 23 025 176960 | 27227 
1956 | 87 401 $9 431 30039 © 26.687 = 203 $58 | 41734 
1955 January | = § 235 1 964 2172 I 433 10804 | 1 408 
February | 5 226 2711 2 453 1 §72 11962 | 1879 
Match _—ss 55, 581 2 836 2 264 1 406 12087 | 1 805 
April § 732 4 360 2975 2 330 15397 | 2361 
May 7 122 4 620 2 780 2 002 16524 | 2403 
June 6 861 4 147 2 262 1 982 15252 2299 
July 6 127 4 467 2 053 1 630 14.277 2271 
August 7114 | 4929 2952 2 004 16 759 2 365 
Sept. 6 251 3 944 2 342 1 890 14427 || 2343 
October 7 119 4170 2718 2 075 16082 | 2439 
Nov. 6 502 3 826 2 651 1 994 14973 || 2680 
Dec. 7 252 4929 3 529 27097 18 417 2975 
1956 January 6 494 5 162 2 448 1 975 16 079 2 145 
February | 6012 4611 2159 1 847 14 629 1976 
March || 2758 3 296 I 023 749 7 826 1 641 
April || 6027 4454 2521 | 2767 15 769 3 383 
May 8 137 5 369 3 $25 2 708 19 739 4 113 
June 8 222 5 887 _ 2514 2 284 18 907 4010 
July 7 356 6 568 2 166 2 368 18 458 3 874 
August 8 139 5 625 2 857 2 446 19 067 4594 
Sept. 8 344 4 865 1 838 2455 17 502 3 $72 
October 9 O91 4918 3 517 2 623 20 149 4 877 
Nov. 8 406 4549 2 907 2 389 18 251 3 813 
Dec. 8 416 4128 2 562 2076 17 182 3 739 


Imports and its composition 


1. Raw materials & semi-manufactures 
2. Machinery, means of transport etc. 
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3. Foodstuffs & luxuries 
4. Other consumer goods 
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EXPORTS, mill. mks 




























































































| | | 
Year Animal Wood sages Other || Total || Surplus of 
& Pulp | 
Month foodstuffs goods products goods | exports exports 
| | 
i | | || 
| 1938 699 3 360 3458 881 || 8 398 | — 209 
| 1952 2927 7O 312 66 385 17 205 156 829 | —25 357 
| 1953 2 215 53 085 48 785 27 47° 131555 | + 9 695 
1954 3 859 62 191 62 789 27779 156 618 1 + 4481 
| 1955 2612 69 917 77 107 31 623 181259 || + 4299 
; 1956 4 672 56 668 82832 | 33815 || 177987 || —25 571 
y | 1955 January 245 3133 4779 3 326 11483 | + 678 
February 279 2997 6 288 1 362 10 926 — 1036 
Match 262 1 858 4 329 I 123 7572 — 4515 
April 248 3 641 7 618 2 314 13821 | — 1574 
May 236 4857 5 804 1 786 12683 || — 3 842 
‘y June 166 6 894 6 807 2406 | 16273 || + 1o21 
July 203 9 282 _ 6767 3 380 19 632 | + 5 356 
August 208 10 831 7 403 I 800 20 242 + 3 483 
Sept. 102 8 641 6 275 3 361 18379 ||| + 3.952 
October 238 8 008 7 028 3 938 19 212 | + 3130 
Nov. 116 5 655 7 115 2 544 15430 | + 457 
Dec. 310 4119 6 894 4 283 15606 | — 2811 
1956 January 165 3 382 6 174 2 160 11881 | — 4198 a 
February 236 I 729 4 085 I 408 7458 || — 7171 
March 115 798 2 986 1 568 5467 || — 2359 
April 353 1 985 6 108 I 533 9978 || — 5791 
May 543 3 879 8 960 2777 16159 || — 3580 
June 578 6 744 8 707 3772 19801 | + 894 
| July 656 8 280 7 625 3 056 19617 || + 1159 
y August 350 8 290 7 383 2376 || 18399 — 668 
Sept. 264 7 268 7 545 2 686 | 17 763 + 261 
October 383 6 469 7 969 5779 || 20600 + 451 
Nov. 366 4 493 7 35% 2625 || 14836 — 3415 | 
| Dec. 664 3 350 7 939 4074 | 16027 | — 1155 | 
) Exports and its composition 
1. Animal foodstuffs 3. Paper & Pulp products 
2. Wood goods 4. Other goods 
Mrd. | 
mk 
200! 
: 1B 
150 tH z 
iH 
100 i 
, ‘ 
my cena ttt 
| Ws i salah 18 
50 
») 49°50 51 ‘52°53 54°55 '56 1954 1955 1956 
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COMMERCE etc. 























































































































Home trade Helsinki Stock Exchange 
Year 1948 = 100 7 Index for share prices; 1948=100| Bank- 
Whole- um- ruptcies 
Month cule | Retail || Ovet | Bank | Industrial] All 
nde trade || win. mks | Shares shares shares || Number 
\| 
1938 ! 222 123 43 5° 547 
1952 233 201 1 984 126 190 180 429. 
1953 | 228 202 2134 135 213 200 612 
1954 | 24, 207. || 1 569 140 251 234 1 O10 
1955 278 226 2 312 150 380 339 849 
1956 312 259 || 3.553 151 565 487 946 
1955 January 203 155 169 141 280 257 97 
February 226 173 207 145 303 276 73 
March 257 196 309 150 328 297 87 
April 287 215 182 153 342 309 108 
May 286 240 191 150 357 321 65 
June 286 236 196 149 371 332 26 
July 258 228 130 150 378 338 58 
August 296 240 171 152 402 357 41 
Sept. 314 240 188 152 433 382 74 
October 308 253 161 150 448 393 103 
Nov. 307 235 169 151 447 393 79 
Dec. 307 301 239 153 469 410 38 
1956 January 226 176 225 158 487 426 113 
February 254 206 355 160 512 446 81 
March 229 215 343 156 535 464 63 
April 313 231 293 155 522 453 87 
May 353 273 344 154 541 468 87 
June 318 270 265 151 574 495 5° 
July 304 262 360 151 655 559 63 
August 353 280 285 149 669 571 56 
Sept. 337 274 285 147 608 522 99 
October 368 300 329 145 587 ’ 504 101 
Nov. 366 285 248 143 558 481 85 
| __ Dee. 320 336 221 142 528 456 61 
Unitas index for share prices; 1948=100 
1. Bank shares 2. Industrial shares 
600 —— 600 
500 | 7 500 
" / ra é- oa 
4 J ~~ — J @ 
200 200 
e-|-*-r? oF , te 
[aae~ ~e-|"** eo Feee2r” ecoe 
100 FA f 100 
ie} 4 4 ! a ee awww l Puciatinntnal Lol l www fe) 
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Oy POHJOISMAIDEN YHDYSPANKKI 


AB NORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN 
BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31st, 1956 


Liabilities in Finnish marks 


Deposits . . eee ae ee ee ll 
Current Accounts (+ exe & © * 17 747 549 462 
Bank of Finland. . . » + + + 12061 824 637 
Monetary Institutions in Finland: 
Deposits. . . . 2 s+ © © © © © 128 190 860 
Current Accounts .....+ +. -. 179 209 424 


Foreign Correspondents: 
ee 2 ok we Sm ae ee 3 541 679 301 


Loro. . . oe ae a a a a 660 199 786 
Payments in transit ee ER ee ee 2 729 G10 444 
ee ee ee 2 2 201 639 086 
Balancing items . . . . . - + +s. 526 407 171 
a 3, 700 000 000 
Oe, <. 6 2 4 & « 6 a «eo 2 400 000 000 
Profit from previous years. . . . . . . 140:963 403 
Profit for the year 1956 . . . . ... 605 890 344 





mk 84 211 752089 








Assets in Finnish marks 
Cs 4. % kes % 4 630 369 605 
Monetary Institutions in ‘Finland . <e¢ « % 37 785 382 
Foreign Correspondents: 
eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 3 317 025 097 


ss < kee 6 ee +o + o 931 916 
ee ee ee ee ee 12 151 734 
eee eee 
Loans .. sels we @ + » © » SSR OR eee 
Current Accounts . , oje «© © © & © % 8 308 790 831 
nn « 6 A & & «te « « & 6 & « 1 264 757 447 
6k) oe we kie & ee eH 8 662 587 939 
Meek Poemioss. . 2. 5 1 6 8 ts tw ew 1 016 525 829 
ee ee ee ee ee 19 827 781 
Fixtures. . . ne &@ eee we 100 
Payments in transit i ee ew ke ee 8 I 422 801 384 


a a a a a 3 359 436 113 
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Helsinki 1957 - Keskuskirjapaino 
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VALO 


Location of 
branch offices 
of PELLO 







KEMIJARVI 
POHJOISMAIDEN YHOYSPANKK! ff @ cot 
WORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN VLTORNIO 
Boone, = 
KEM) 
PUDASIARVI 
oO ; jouLU 
RAAHE @ 
MUVIESKA 
JAAPAVES KAJAANI 
cam — ramus e 
@ nxoests0 act 
NYKARLEBY ga AW PIETARSAAR! HAAPAIARV! 
UUSIKAARLEPYY@) 
ORAVAIS KIURUVES! _ 
ORAVAINEN ibe NURMES 


HF vores @arva LIEKSA 
fF SEINAJOKI 


URVA @ _ SAARIARVE TERVO 2%. 
NARPIO® e e..° 
KRISTINESTAD URIKKA KEURUU = RANEKOSKI. © SUONENJOK! ; = 
KRISTINA, KAUHAJOKI HEINAVES! ~~ 
kancaanerr @  @ IVVASKYUR —-PIEKSAMAKI VARKAUS xeRimaxi 
@ PARKANO = MANTTA 
¥ RANTASALMI! 
@ xmsx KITEE 


MANTVLUOTO@) KYROSKOSKI® ‘eo 


POR! cy © @avre Q@rixxer  SAVONLINNA 
_— avin TAMMERFORS@ SYSMA 
="O@ © Quanmar PADASIOK! @mantvxariu 
KOKEMAK rouan® VALKEAKOSK! VUOKSENNISKA 
rauma®@ e Q@rewora IMATRA 
LAUTTAKYLA "quan us “ART. KUUSANKOSK: @°.- 
Qe auritsars 
UUSIKAUPUNK! m - @ RIIHIMAKI OUVOLA  LAPPEENRANTA 


rorsss @ ©, 0 Oe rrirose 


NAANTALI HYVINKAA ORIMATIILA 
He yy @ wae ce . paces Svien® oo" 
MARIEHAMN Sato LO} 0@ KERAVA 7) gO ic%0ks KOTKA 


ANHAMINARD Lo} 
MAARI. Py KARIS 
KARJAA Trikkurica 


“6 HANGO a @ NKI 


HANKO FEES H HELSINGFORS 





